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New Life. 


“ Oft have I seen its vital touch diffuse 
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New vigour through the poisoned streams of life, 





When almost settled into dead stagnation, 
Swift as a southern gale unbinds the flood.” 


These lines so exactly describe the experience of those who have 
séen the beneficial effects of Hall’s Wine on sick persons, that we may be 


pardoned for quoting them. 
Hall’s Wine truly brings new life to the sick and aged, new blood 
It is the one thing needed by 
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> to the body, new strength to the brain. 
those who have passed through serious illness, who require building up, 


physically and mentally. Nature’s own restorative ; it stands alone. 


This preparation is no new remedy; it has been quietly and effec- 


tively working its way upwards for years upon merit alone. Testimony 


we have in abundance from satisfied doctors, gladdened friends, and « 


It does its work swiftly, which accounts for its popu- ‘ 
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elighted patients. 
larity. 

We do not recommend it for every complaint. We only want those 
to take it who will really benefit: this brings us increased business. ‘ 
Besides being a wonderful restorative, it has valuable curative properties 
in nervous disorders—e.g., Neuralgia, Sleeplessness, and the distressing 
after-effects of Influenza. 

It relieves the violent attacks of coughing in cases of Bronchitis < 
and Whooping Cough, produces red corpuscles in anzmic persons, 
creates a healthy action of the heart, and is a grand pick-me-up. 
It overcomes mental and physical fatigue which follows excessive 


work or worry, and exercises the most beneficial influence over the 


muscular and nervous systems. 
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“The Month” and John Henry Newman. 


—>— 


Iv. 1872—1888. 


DURING the considerable period covered by this concluding 
chapter of our record, the letters of Dr. Newman which are 
concerned with THE MONTH become comparatively rare, and 
naturally cease altogether with the end of 1881, when, as has 
already been said, his friend Father Coleridge relinquished the 
Editorship. The interest of the correspondence, however, will 
not, we think, be found to diminish in the same proportion as 
its bulk. It commences with a New Year's greeting. 


The Oratory, 
Jany 1, 1872. 
My dear Fr. Coleridge, 
A happy new year to you, in every sense of the 


words. 
I write to thank you for your favourable notice of my Essays 


in the new Month. 

Also, to tell you that I am making my Review of Ecce Homo, 
which you were so good as to admit into Zhe Month in 1866, 
a portion of a third volume, which I am about to publish.” 

I hope the sale of the Magazine is improving. There have 
been some very good articles in it—there could not be better. 

I cannot include in this number the article on St. John 
Nepomucene, which did as much as any article could do, to 
make me doubt whether the Lections in the Breviary on his day 
are not to be ranked or reckoned with those yesterday on the 
Feast of St. Sylvester. It never occurred to me to entertain 


1 The Essays Critical and Historical, reviewed in THE MONTH for January— 
February, 1872. (This was the period of double numbers issued every second 


month. ) 
2 It actually appeared in the volume of Déscussions and Arguments (No. VI.) as, 


An Internal Argument for Christianity. 


VOL. Cl. APRIL, 1903. w 
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the very idea till I read that article. And also, the tone of it 
was sad. 
While I write I will ask you to return to me my volume of 
instances of spiritualistic agency.! 
I hope you are well. 
Most sincerely yours, 
J. H. NEWMAN. 


Concerning the article on St. John Nepomucene to which 
such exception was taken, Father Coleridge informs us that the 
subject was not pursued, although the plan of the next article 
was settled, and he himself had no doubt as to the soundness 
of the argument. Various causes, however, operated to make 
it hang fire, and with lapse of time it was finaily dropped. 

Meanwhile a fresh controversy arose. Mr. E. S. Ffoulkes, 
one of the band of Oxford Converts, after several years spent 
in the Catholic Church, reverted again to Anglicanism, and 
speedily attempted to justify the step by exposing the points 
of Catholic doctrine which he found himself unable to accept. 
The chief of these, however, was one held by those to whom 
he returned no less than by those whom he left, namely, the 
Procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son as well as from 
the Father, and it is said that to obviate this difficulty he was 
allowed when making his abjuration to recite the Creed of the 
“Orthodox” Greek Church, so as to escape what is known 
as the “Filioque” clause. He set himself to advocate the 
elimination from the Anglican Liturgy of the Athanasian 
Creed in which the dogma to which he objected is so uncom- 
promisingly set forth, and published a tract in which he 
maintained that it was not a genuine ecclesiastical document 
at all, but a fabrication devoid of authority. This called forth 
a host of champions on the other side, both Anglican and 
Catholic, and amongst others Father James Jones, S.J., of 
St. Beuno’s College, took the field with various publications, of 
which the first was the article in THE MONTH for March and 
April, 1872, of which Dr. Newman speaks in his next letter. 


1 The subject of spiritualism appears to have been keenly followed by 
Dr. Newman. Writing to Father Coleridge, October 14th, 1869, he calls attention 
to a passage in the Guardian of the previous day, which reports the testimony of a 
maker of scientific instruments that he has for some time done a large trade in 
contrivances for simulating the operations ascribed to spirits, by means of concealed 
magnets and the like. 
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The Oratory, 


March 1, 1872. 
My dear Fr. Coleridge, 


Fr. Ryder and I are much pleased with Fr. Jones’s 
article, and think it demolishes Ffoulkes. I hope you will 
bring it to the notice of Bishop Wordsworth (though he is a 
fierce bigot), Dr. Heurtley, Archdeacon Churton, and Dr. Irons, 
if with me you do not wish the Church of E. to give up 
the Athanasian Creed. They are fighting the battle in Con- 
vocation—there is besides Brewer and Mr. Liddon—but you may 
not like the latter more than Wordsworth. 

The drawback to me is his attempt to prove Athanasius 
the author of the Creed, in which he is to me Béow Sdvapvratrov. 
The Creed is Latin all over, and as unlike Athanasius as it can 
stare.! 


Have you seen Professor Owen’s article in Frazer? I wish 
some of your theologians would look at it in the light of the 
definition of 1870 about Scripture. I think we idvrtav have 
a right to claim instruction from those who took part in the 
Council, what we are to say, after reading it, about the V ch. of 
Genesis.” 


Yours most sincerely 
JoHN H. NEWMAN. 


The Oratory, 
Dec 29, 1872. 
My dear Fr. Coleridge, 
I send you one line of greeting at this sacred 
season to ask your prayers, and to assure you that, though I 
seem to be so unsympathetic in you and your labours, in truth 
I am not so. 
It must be a great trial to you to have so much trouble 
with Zhe Month, to succeed so in its form and in its matter, 
and yet to have so little encouragement as I fear you have. 


! There follows a minute examination of Greek theological terms as compared 
with Latin. 

2 A lengthy Analysis follows of Professor Owen’s main points, which seems out 
of place here. Father Coleridge writes: ‘‘I am afraid I was not able to throw 
much light on the Antediluvians.” 
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Certainly 7 for one have been to you that sort of comforter 
which Job had. But we know nothing is really lost that is 
done to God—and, though you doubtless do already see that 
your good seed is not without present promise, yet what you 
see is little compared with the large blessing which goes with 
your toil, and which will bear fruit in due season. I do not 
know that I altogether and unconditionally sympathize with 
the misfortunes of those who are nearest and dearest to you, 
but I can and ever do think of you with great tenderness and 
sympathy in your own person and your own work. You, as 
a loyal soldier of a great chief, will not thank me for thus 
speaking, but you must take me for what I am, and believe me 


to be in great sincerity 
Yours affect!y in Xt. 


JOHN H. NEWMAN. 


The Oratory, 
Jany 11, 1874. 
My dear Fr. Coleridge, 


Is it too late to wish you a happy new year? 
Fr. Ryder agrees with Estcourt against Fr. Jones.! I was 
interested in the article on Mr. B. Gould. Indeed, I hope 
you are satisfied with the whole number for it seems to me 
good. 


A new excitement suddenly arose which while it lasted was 
unusually violent. In the late autumn of 1874 Mr. Gladstone, 
who early in the year had been driven from power, astonished 
the world by an attack delivered with his habitual vehemence 
upon the Catholic Church and especially upon what he stig- 
matized as the abuses of her modern system. The bolt first 
fell from the blue in the shape of a violent paragraph thrust 
into an article in the October Contemporary, with which it had 
nothing to do, as in his article Mr.Gladstone was engaged in 
defending the Ritualists then menaced by the legislation of 
Mr. Disraeli. This was followed by a pamphlet published on the 
7th of November, with a title which sufficiently indicates its drift 


1 Namely, on the question of the Abyssinian Ordinations as bearing upon the 
question of Anglican Orders. 

2 Under the category of ‘Corrections of the Press,” there appeared in THE 
MonrTH for January, 1874, an article entitled, Mr. Baring Gould on St. Symeon Salos 
and St. Nicolas of Trani. 
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—The Vatican Decrees in their bearing on Civil Allegiance, a 
political Expostulation. Three months later, in reply to critics, 
was published the well-known Vaticanism; and subsequently 
both of these, together with an article in the Quarterly Review 
for January, 1875, on the Speeches of Pope Pius [X., appeared 
in book form with the title Rome and the Newest Fashions in 
Religion. Mr.Gladstone’s main contention was that as subjects 
of a pontiff claiming to be infallible, Catholics could not be loyal 
to Queen Victoria. 

The appearance in the No-Popery camp of an ex-premier 
naturally aroused no small hubbub, and for a time denunciations 
and rejoinders were the order of the day. THE MONTH was 
naturally in the conflict from the beginning. In the November 
number there was an article, evidently written by the Editor, 
in which the Contemporary article, and the onslaught on the 
Church contained therein, were dealt with. In December, 
Father T. B. Parkinson wrote on “Mr. Gladstone’s Expostu- 
lation.” It is to this that Dr. Newman refers in the following 
letter. 


Advent Sunday, 
1874. 


I have been pleased and instructed by Fr. Parkinson’s article, 
and feel very grateful for what is said about me in it though it is 


above my deserts. 
JOHN H. NEWMAN. 


Soon Newman found himself obliged to join in the fray. 


The Oratory, 
Dec™ 18, 1874. 

My dear Fr. Coleridge, 

I have this day committed myself to advertise a 
Pamphlet on Gladstone. 

I thank FF. Gallwey & Jones for the compliment they pay 
me. Excuse a short note—I am nearly knocked up. Saya 
prayer for me. 

Yours most sincerely, 
JOHN H. NEWMAN. 

P.S. I thank you for what you have said about me in The 
Month. 
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It may in the first place be observed that the above 
postscript has reference to an article in the same December 
MONTH, based on Mr. Lilly’s recently published Characteristics 
from the writings of John Henry Newman, and assigning to 
him a place in the very front rank of English writers. 

The Fathers to whom gratitude is expressed were amongst 
those who had earnestly solicited him to undertake the reply 
to Mr. Gladstone of which he speaks. This took the form of 
the well-known Letter addressed to his Grace the Duke of Norfolk 
on occasion of Mr. Gladstone's recent Expostulation. In it the 
charge of “ Divided Allegiance” was refuted in a mode which 
undoubtedly had much effect on public opinion, but, strange to 
say, no notice of it is found in THE MONTH. 

Again we encounter a wide gap in our correspondence, 
there being an interval of almost three years with but one very 
slight item to chronicle. In 1876 the Russo-Turkish War was 
in progress, and Father Coleridge, who did not share the 
prevalent enthusiasm for the Moslems, wrote an article for his 
October number, under the title England and Turkey, giving 
expression to his views, with which those who know Newman’s 
Lectures on the Turks will be prepared to find him much i: 
sympathy. Accordingly he wrote (October 1, 1876), “I rejoiced 
to read your new article about the Turks.” 

Meanwhile, he was proceeding with the republication of his 
works in collected form, with notes replying to the arguments 
which he had once urged on behalf of the Anglican position. 
One instance has already been mentioned,—of another we hear 
in the following letter. 


The Oratory, 
Nov. 5, 1877. 
My dear Fr. Coleridge, 

I wish to thank you for the favourable critique, 
which you have admitted in Zhe Month, of my Preface in the 
Via Media. And I am pleased that you cou/d admit it. I 
mean, I have been so bullied all through life for what I have 
written, that I never publish without forebodings of evil. And 
though I know that, besides the necessary differences of 
opinion, which ever will be between man and man, there always 
must be that in what I write which really deserves criticism, 


! November, 1877. 
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yet Iam more pleased when people are kind to me than when 
they are just. 


Have you anything to say in the way of criticism on my 
Essay on Development of doctrine, which is now going to the 
Printers ? 

Yours affect!y 
JOHN H. NEWMAN. 


It would appear that Father Coleridge attached to the 
word “admitted” in the above letter some meaning which did 
not altogether satisfy him and that he asked for a fuller 
explanation. 


The Oratory, 
Nov. 13, 1877. 

My dear Fr. Coleridge, 

Thank you for your letter. I write you a line to say 
that you have taken the word “admitting” in a sense which it 
never came into my mind to conceive. 

I meant by it that I did not take for granted that you wrote 
the review, which I felt would be an impertinence, and which 
moreover I did not think. I am continually saying, as those 
about me know, that through my Catholic life none had 
been so kind to me as the Jesuits—and I have told this to 
Protestant friends also. I can’t quite enter into the aspect in 
which you have taken my words, nor do I recollect what my 
words were, but I know it never entered into my mind that you 
would have a different view of my writings from others of the 
Society, or that some things you would be allowed to admit 
into The Month and others you could not. 

Thank you for your hints about the Essay on Development. 
I have always been aware that some words had to be altered 


in what I said about faith. 
Yours affect!y 


JoHN H, NEWMAN. 


Early in the year 1878 the long pontificate of Pius IX. came 
to an end, and Leo XIII. mounted the Papal throne. As is 
well known, one of his first authoritative acts was to enjoin on 
Catholic philosophers and theologians fidelity to the teaching 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, an injunction which necessarily aroused 
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speculations in some quarters as to the position now assigned to 
other systems, especially to one which appeared so novel as that 
of the Grammar of Assent. Another old friend and corres- 
pondent of Newman’s appears to have written to him upon the 
subject, eliciting the following reply. 


The Oratory, 
Dec. 20, 1878. 
My dear Father Whitty, 
Thank you for what you say about the Grammar of 
Assent. If any one is obliged to say “ I speak under correction” 
it is I—for Iam no theologian and am too old, and ever have 
been, to become one. All I can say is I have no suspicion, and 
do not anticipate, that I shall be found in substance to disagree 
with St. Thomas. What is it exactly that the Pope has done? 
It is very friendly in you to propose to send me any remarks 
bearing on Assent from St. Thomas—and I shall cordially 
welcome them—tho’ now I am getting too old to do anything 
more, they will be a great interest to me. I am now re-editing 


my translation of St. Athanasius. 
Ever your aff'y 


JOHN H. NEWMAN. 


Another early act of the new Pope had a far more immediate 
and personal bearing. Early in 1879 it became known that in 
recognition of the great services he had rendered to the Church, 
Dr. Newman was to be raised to the Cardinalate. Straightway 
there poured in upon him a deluge of congratulations, bearing 
witness to the honour and esteem which men of all sorts and 
conditions were rejoiced to find an occasion for testifying ; and 
these elicited from him replies in his most characteristic vein, 
in wonderful variety. We find no record that THE MONTH 
contributed to the chorus of felicitation in any less public 
manner than by an article in its April number headed Cardinal 
Newman, in which its sentiments were expressed with unmistak- 
able enthusiasm. This, however, naturally elicited no response 
available for our present purpose, and we accordingly venture 
to fill so serious a gap with a letter addressed to the present 
Editor, who had been commissioned to convey the congratula- 
tions of the community of St. Francis Xavier’s College, Liverpool, 
to which he then belonged. 
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The Oratory, March 12, 1879. 
St. Gregory’s day. 

My dear Fr. Gerard, 

How very kind your letter is! I thank you and the 
other members of your Community and College with all my 
heart for so welcome a message. Of course my first gratification 
on receiving the great honour, which is the occasion of your 
writing to me, is the approbation of me which it implies on the 
part of the Holy Father. But the next, and a very keen source 
of enjoyment, is to receive the congratulations of friends—and 
I have been quite startled at receiving so many and so warm— 
and not the least of these in affectionateness from the houses 
of your Society. 

Of course I can’t expect to live long—but it is a wonderful 
termination, in God’s good Providence, of my life. I have lived 
long enough to see a great marvel. I shall not forget that 
I have your prayers. Many thanks for them. 

Most sincerely yours in Christ, 
JoHN H. NEWMAN. 


At or about the same time, it was generally believed that 
Pope Leo was making, or intended to make, an effort to bring 
back Dr. Dollinger, who after signal services to the Church 
during many years, had adopted an irreconcilable attitude in 
respect to Infallibility, and who, although he never personally 
joined the schismatic “ Old Catholic” movement, was notoriously 
in full sympathy with it. The report of such an attempt at 
reconciliation served, however, but to add fresh fuel to his wrath 
against Rome, and he hastened not only to deny its possibility 
far and wide, but to make this the occasion of fresh invectives. 
Even in the elevation of Cardinal Newman he found another 
stone to cast against the Pope, from whom, he declared, no good 


was to be hoped, writing thus :* 


“That he has raised to the Cardinal such a one as 
Newman, who in intellect and learning towers so high above 
the Roman Vulgus prelaticum, is noteworthy only as showing 
that the real opinions of the man are not known at Rome. Had 


' To Professor Michelis (May 1, 1879). Briefe und Erklarungen von I von 
Dillinger iiber die Vatikanischen Decrete. (1890.) 
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Newman written in French, Italian, or Latin, many of his works 
would be upon the Index.”! 


An article in the June number of THE MONTH commented 
severely on the unworthy character of such inuendos, and 


elicited the following from the new Cardinal. 


The Oratory, 
July 2, 1879. 

My dear Fr. Coleridge, 

I got here yesterday, but am not allowed to exert 
myself for three weeks. In turning over the leaves of The 
Month, 1 see you have an article on Dollinger and me. You 
must not suppose that letter in the papers signed by me is 
really mine—first because it 'was an answer to a private inquiry 
whether I meant to give a public answer to his letter—and 
I answered “ Vo, because it did not need it.”—The man, (who 
introduced himself through the means of friends of mine), 
leaves out this refusal, and prints the rest of my private letter. 
(2) because I believe he translated it into German, and from 
German it has been translated back into English. 

I am constantly in a great dilemma. I don’t like to be 
uncivil in not answering letters, but the chance is that I see my 
private answer in the Papers next week. 

I have had a serious illness, developing into three distinct 
complaints, and recurring. In ten weeks I have said Mass three 
times ! 

Ever yours affect!y 
JoHN H. CARD. NEWMAN. 


P.S. I was deeply grieved at Dollinger’s sour tone. It was 
as if he was sorry to have lost a ground in argument for finding 
fault with the Holy See. 


The letter of which Cardinal Newman here speaks is to be 
found in the 7zmes of June the 1oth,? being communicated to 
that paper by M. Heidenheim, British Chaplain and Lecturer of 
Divinity in the University at Zurich. It had been, he tells us, 


1 This same letter was sent to the Zmes of May the 17th (p. 7, c.) by T. Archibald 
S. White, M.A., English Chaplain at Baden-Baden, as having been “read last 
Sunday in the Old Catholic congregation.” The ‘‘ Old Catholics ” were commonly 
known in Germany as ‘‘ New Protestants.” 
2 P. 10, b. 
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printed in the Mercury of Westphalia, and reprinted in the 
Germania. He speaks of his English version as a “literal 
translation,” thus confirming what the Cardinal has said. 

In the Zzmes it stands thus: 


“Rome, 48, Via Sistina, May 28. 
“Dr. Dollinger’s declaration has pained me very much, 
as it displays an irritability and want of benevolence towards 
me which I did not expect from him. It is ridiculous to 
suppose that the Romans, of all the people in the world, would 
be wanting in acuteness, or that there are not people enough to 

accuse me of heterodoxy if they could do so... . 
“Yours very faithfully, 
“JOHN H. NEWMAN.” 


In June, 1879, on occasion of the Oxford “Commemoration,” 
Canon Liddon preached a sermon in which, while setting 
himself to answer Rationalist attacks on Christianity, he went 
on to disparage the dogmatic system of the Catholic Church, and 
cited Cardinal Newman’s Essay on Development as acknow- 
ledging “that the fully developed creed of Rome contains some 
elements which have no germinal counterpart in the creed of 
the Apostles, since they have come to it by a process of accretion 
from without.” 

This statement an article in the August number of THE 
MONTH challenged as being false and injurious, and one that 
could never be admitted by the author he professed to quote or 
any other Catholic writer. This at once attracted the notice of 
the Cardinal himself, who straightway wrote: 


The Oratory, 
July 27, 1879. 
My dear Fr. Coleridge, 
I had observed Liddon’s word “accretion,” which 
I disallow—and was going to cancel the last page or two of my 
volume, in order to be able to reprint them with the inclosed 
explanatory passage from my Essays, “ Review of Milman.” If 
you judged the passage was worth it, perhaps you would let it 
appear as a memorandum in your next No. of Zhe Month. 
Ever yours affect! 
JOHN H. CARD. NEWMAN. 


P.S. I see that towards the end of the passage I use the 
word “accretion ”—this I must alter in the edition just coming 








Se 
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out. If you think good to insert this passage, you might put a 
note, viz., [ ‘This was the word in the British Critic, in the last 
edition it is altered to ‘enlargement.’ Also it is applied not to 
the Catholic creed, but to the Jewish.” ] 

I shall not be able to send you the passage to-day. I can, 
—TI can send you the proof. 


The note thus suggested appeared in the September number, 
wherein it was pointed out that although Newman had originally 
used the term “accretion,’—for which he now substituted 
“enlargement ”—he had never spoken of accretion from without. 
The passage from his Essay on MWzlman’s view of Christianity 
dealing with the question was quoted at length, of which we 
subjoin the portion in which the above change of terms occurs. 
The author is contrasting the theory of a stereotyped Christianity 
having no power of adaptation to the needs of a changing world, 
with that, which Catholics alone can hold in any intelligible form, 
of an ever living Church watching over and interpreting the 
deposit of Faith. He writes thus : 


“The distinction between these two theories is broad and 
obvious. The advocates of the one imply that Revelation was 
a single, entire solitary act, or nearly so, introducing a certain 
message ; whereas we, who maintain the other, consider that 
Divine teaching has been in fact, what the analogy of nature 
would lead us to suspect, ‘at sundry times and in divers 
manners, various, complex, progressive, and supplemental of 
itself. We consider the Christian doctrine, when analyzed, to 
appear like the human frame, ‘ fearfully and wonderfully made ;’ 
but they think it some one tenet or certain principles given out 
at one time in their fulness without gradual enlargement before 
Christ’s coming or elucidation afterwards.” 


A question of altogether different character, raised by one 
representing quite another school of thought, is the last which 
the correspondence at our disposal introduces to our notice. 

At the beginning of 1881, Mr. James Anthony Froude pub- 
lished in Good Words some Recollections of the High Church 
Revival, and in the March number of the Journal he made the 
statement that as an undergraduate he had heard a sermon 
from Newman, in which, while it was confessed that Hume’s 
celebrated argument against the credibility of miracles was 
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logically sound, the preacher had gone on to take seriously what 
Hume added in irony, that Christianity being based on faith 
is not affected by evidence addressed to reason. In consequence, 
as Mr. Froude declared, his own religious belief had been shaken 
as it never was before. “I say at once,” he added, “that I 
think it was injudicious of Newman to throw out before us thus 
abruptly an opinion so extremely agitating.” 

In THE MONTH for April this remarkable story was 
examined, and was contradicted in the following categorical 


terms: 


“It is surprising, after this positive assertion of what the 
writer heard with his own ears, . . . to find that no such words 
were ever uttered, no such statement was ever made, no such 
opinion was ever expressed by Cardinal Newman as Mr. Froude 
has here attributed to him.” 


, In support, it was pointed out that in the only discourse 
which can possibly be meant, namely, the ninth of Newman’s 
University Sermons, entitled Faith and Reason contrasted as 
habits of mind, although the above topics are treated, the 
preacher is found to have said .the very opposite in their regard 
of what Mr. Froude relates, and it was added, in conclusion, 
as the only explanation of so extraordinary a discrepancy, that 
if this author were to be at pains to be accurate, “he unfor- 
tunately would not be the Mr. Froude who has for so many 
years been before the British public as a writer.” 

In the following letters, Cardinal Newman points out, in 
addition, that in preaching this sermon he had not the young 
men of the University for his auditors, as Mr. Froude implied. 


The Oratory, 
March 29, 1881. 
My dear Fr. Coleridge, 

Thank you for your kind defence of me against 
A. Froude. I have not yet seen his Papers. I saw an extract 
in a Birmingham Print, which surprised me by his affectionate 
feeling towards me—and I wrote to tell him that, putting aside 
all criticisms he might think it his duty to make about me, I was 
thankful to him for his affection. I did this, because I heard 
last year that he was in distress of mind about religion. Till 
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your letter came, I had not a dream of his having accused me of 
unsettling him. 

Your defence of me is quite sufficient—but I will add several 
matters in corroboration. 

1. I have the MS. copy of the Sermon from which I preached 
it verbatim, as I could depose in a court of justice. Fr. N. 
will copy out for me the text of the passages you have quoted 
as they stand. As this cannot be done till tomorrow, this letter 
will be delayed a day. 

2. Next I observe that A. Froude should not leave the 
public of 1881 in ignorance of the distinction between my Parish 
Sermons which the undergraduates attended, and my University 
Sermons which they did not. They did not, till the last 3 or 4 
of them. , 

3. They did not, because the University authorities managed 
to hinder my preaching in the University Pulpit except on week- 
days and in Vacation. 

4. As to the Sermon to which A. Froude refers, it was 
preached on January 6, when he would be, I consider, almost 
the only undergraduate in Oxford. How he got leave to stay up 
I cannot imagine ; for Oriel, when he was there, did not allow of 
residence in the Vacation. Perhaps he was already at Exeter. 
Anyhow, I was not preaching to undergraduates—rather to 


empty benches. 
Ever yours aff'y 


JouHN H. CARD. NEWMAN. 
This is Keble’s anniversary. 


The Oratory, 
April 20, 1881. 

My dear Fr. Coleridge, 

All best Easter greetings to you and your whole 
community in Gardiner Street.1_ I hope you don’t suffer from 
this extraordinary East wind. 

I was quite aware that the Epiphany in 1839 was on Sunday 
—but, whereas both in vacation time and on week-days in Term 
time the University preacher had to preach to empty galleries, 
this was more strikingly the case in vacation time, and still 
more specially at Christmas time. I recollect well how forlorn 
the Church looked on the Epiphany 1839. There were indeed 


1 Father Coleridge tells us that he preached on Low Sunday this year in 
St. Francis Xavier’s Church, Dublin. 
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graduates present—but I think you must know how all under- 
graduates went away at Christmas, though you never might 
have stayed up and seen it yourself. Perhaps bible clerks, tho’ 
undergraduates, stayed up—but at that date of University 
customs I think the chapels were universally shut in vacation 
time. 

I think you must know those who will confirm my testimony 
to the desolation of Oxford at Xmas, except as regards parish 
clergy and fellows of Colleges. 

In 1839 the term began on the 12th. Jewell preached the 
Latin sermon. As to the Colleges, “most of them,” says my 
journal, “met on the 19th.” I preached my second sermon 
on Faith and Reason on January 13th and also to empty 
galleries. 

This January 13th however was the last sermon that I 
preached without a large audience, for tho’ they were preached 
on week days, they were preached in Term time, three of them 
in the summer, and the fourth and last of all in 1843, when the 
religious movement was at its height. If in these four sermons 
there was anything which ought not to be preached to under- 
graduates, I must bear the blame of it. Thank you for your 
kindness. 

Ever yours affect! 


JOHN H. CARD. NEWMAN. 


As has already been said, Cardinal Newman’s correspondence 
does not concern THE MONTH after Father Coleridge’s retire- 
ment from its editorship at the close of 1881. Here accordingly 
we terminate a record which our Magazine may claim to have 
been at least the occasion of creating, and which, if we mistake 
not, will be welcomed as throwing much interesting light upon 
the period which it covers, and some upon Cardinal Newman 
himself. 

By way of a colophon we may be allowed to present the last 
letter in our collection, albeit it has no direct bearing upon the 
subject to which we have endeavoured to confine ourselves. 
Though dated more than two years before the Cardinal’s death, 
it bears pathetic witness to the decrepitude which had at last 
overtaken him, being written in a feeble, tremulous, and in parts 
almost illegible hand, which testifies beyond any mistake that 
the long day of his work was done. 
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June 26, 1888. 
My dear Fr. Coleridge, 

Your remembrance of me and sending me your 
translation of Lady G[eorgiana] F[ullerton]s life is most welcome 
and grateful to me. I am cut off from writing and (partly) 
from reading and conversing and thus from intercourse with 
friends, and thank you for the sympathy and edification which 
has been brought to me by the perusal of your volume. But I 
can’t write more. 

I hope you are better rather of late. 
Yrs affy 
J. H. NEWMAN. 
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a 


( Continued.) 


Now there were people who said that when the news was 
first brought to my lord the Abbot at Elmswell, his reverend 
lordship was not best pleased. King Henry VI. was still 
a child, and the Lord Abbot thought he could discern the 
thrifty hand of his royal uncle of Beaufort behind the pious 
proposal. Royal visitations, though doubtless honourable to a 
house, are apt to become not a little costly. 

But with the possible exception of the Abbot (the story, of 
course, may not have been true), and perhaps of Sub-cantor, who 
was nervous at great functions, and the Coquinarius, a man of 
character who objected on principle to extern intrusion in the 
kitchen, the approval of the brethren, from the most ancient to 
the youngest in the Schola, was quite unanimous. The honour 
conferred upon the house was perhaps appreciated most keenly, 
but it was in addition felt to be a very solid gain to have thus 
early established friendly relations with a prince who should be 
one of the mightiest in Christendom, who had been crowned at 
Westminster and in Paris, who, so report went, was piously 
inclined and might prove another such princely benefactor 
as St. Edward the Confessor. No effort then should be spared 
to make it a successful visit, even apart from the great tradition 
of hospitality in St. Benedict’s Order. Upwards of eighty men 
were set to work at once upon the Abbot’s palace alone ; it had 
stood half in ruins since the unhappy affair with the Bury men 
a while ago. 

Bygones were to be bygones, however, in view of the 
promised visit, and these same riotous townsfolk should have 
their part in the celebration. The Lord Abbot courteously 
invited the bailiffs and aldermen to discuss the matter with him, 
and they had a long conference in the locutorium. It was 
settled in the end that they should simply ride out to meet the 
King, wearing, as regards the aldermen and bailiffs, long gowns 
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of fine scarlet; as regards the burgesses, good red cloth with 
hoods of blood-colour. It was not without great difficulty that 
this decision was arrived at, for every one present had his own 
ideas as to how a pageant should be managed, and was anxious 
to impart them for the common good. It was to Master 
Lydgate that the final settlement was mostly due ; his authority 
in such matters was above any other man’s in England; even 
the Coventry people, for all their pride, had asked his help 
in their miracle-play. And he condemned, with much voluble 
remonstrance and great wealth of gesture, a_ well-supported 
proposal that a group on a waggon emblematical of “the King 
as Protector of Bury” should form part of the procession. 
There were not wanting idle tongues to complain that the 
monks kept all the best things for themselves. 

And certainly (as indeed was but natural, seeing that the 
house paid the expenses) Master John’s most brilliant effects 
were all designed to take place within the abbey walls. Every- 
one expected something great of him, few dreamt he would 
rise to the situation as magnificently as he did. It was never 
fully understood how he succeeded in persuading the Lord 
Abbot, surely no lover of novelties; still stranger was his 
conversion of the rigorous sacristan, Brother Michael, into a 
staunch ally. It was,among many other things, entirely Master 
John’s doing, that the old plan of lighting the great church by 
candles at each pillar, which made it all a sad dusk, was 
changed for the famous one of concentration in great groups, so 
that the place became a glory of broad rays and golden-ruddy 
gloom. 

But perhaps the most striking of all Master John’s devices 
was his plan for singing the Christmas hymn, the Adeste Fideles. 
The hymn, of course, does not come in the Divine Office for the 
Nativity nor in any of the Masses, and he conceived the bold 
and startling idea of singing it in the great church before the 
Midnight Mass, Christ’s Mass by excellence. When the 
Christmas bells were silent, that at midnight pealed loud joy 
to the sleeping town, while the church was thronged with towns- 
folk, and the sacred ministers stood vested before the high altar, 
with the brethren hooded in the stalls ; then through the silence, 
from far above in the great tower, there should break the clear 
voices of the boys’ choir singing the Adesée, and the first verse 
should be sung alone by the strongest and sweetest treble 
among them. Then the whole choir should take it up, and the 
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brethren from below should roll and thunder it back till the 
whole church cried aloud in adoration. He would say all this 
to the sacristan with waving arms and eyes that sparkled 
even through the spectacles; he had been in the south, had 
Master John, and had not altogether the English way in his 
talking. 

Brother Michael, on the other hand, who came from 
Yorkshire, would listen to this eloquence with one eye thought- 
fully closed, as his manner was. “ Lente, lente, carissime,” he 
would say, “sunt difficultates, sunt obstacula.’ Indeed, in the 
beginning there was a rather strong opposition to the scheme 
from some of the brethren, as unrubrical and irregular generally ; 
and more than one animated discussion on it took place in the 
calefactory. Master John Lydgate declared he had good reason 
for believing that something very similar had been done a few 
years back in the Cathedral Church of Arles, to which argument 
the Prior replied by the statement, which no one could call 
in question, that they were not at Arles, but at Bury in 
England. The Prior was throughout the most determined 
opponent of the scheme, but it was generally thought Master 
John had the better of the argument, especially the Gloria in 
excelsis one. The Gloria in excelsis, said Master John, was 
allowed to be sung only in the Mass on Christmas night, which 
was a direct encouragement on the part of Holy Church to the 
introduction of novelties at that season; and to this the Prior 
had nothing better to reply than that the hearing of such 
subtleties was tedious and unfruitful. The opposition gradually 
died away, and Master John easily carried his point, but the 
Prior was never convinced. “So be it,” he said as a parting 
shot, when told that the Abbot’s consent had been given, “the 
King’s Majesty is young, and a young child must ever have its 
bauble toys.” 

The news came first to the Schola Puerorum in an indirect 
way. It happened, on the day the matter was finally settled, 
that the Prior at dinner upset a large bowl of broth, Now 
when the Prior, or any other great personage, did a thing 
of that sort, since it would scarcely have been seemly for him 
to kneel in the middle of the fratry and do penance like any 
ordinary monk, the Obedientary of the house decreed that the 
boy who was serving him should kneel in his place, “that no 
fault may seem to go unpunished,” said the Obedientary. So 
on this occasion for the rest of dinner, the Prior’s unlucky server 
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had to kneel out in front of the high table on the hard flag- 
stones. The Prior was a man of kindly disposition, and 
though the sight of the sufferer did not, from long practice, spoil 
his dinner, he would generally, at the end, bring down some 
dainty from the high table and bestow it upon the innocent 
victim of his carelessness. But on this occasion, though the 
victim tried to attract his attention by pitifully sighing and 
making a noise with his foot, the Prior stalked out taking no 
notice whatever. 

“Ye will have no gentle cheer of the Father Prior to-day, 
child,” said the Coquinarius, who was gathering fragments, and 
when asked the reason would not answer, but sent the victim to 
the kitchen to get something to eat. In the kitchen, as luck 
would have it, the Prior’s bad humour was precisely the subject 
of discussion, and the victim, modestly dining in a corner of the 
great vaulted place, heard for the first time of the glory in 
store for the Schola Puerorum. The news, when he presently 
announced it, was received first with incredulity, then with 
boundless enthusiasm, and every outward demonstration of joy 
permitted by religious modesty. 

For it was not only that the Schola would appear before the 
King and Court in a responsible and honourable position, while 
the novices, who gave themselves such airs, would be quite out 
of sight and unnoticed ; that triumph was almost lost sight of 
in the prospect of ascending the great tower. The tower was a 
sort of enchanted land to the members of the Schola; all access 
to it was forbidden under the direst pains and penalties, and to 
make assurance doubly sure, the doors that led to it were 
always certain to be securely locked. Most of them had looked 
up longingly for years to the giddy heights of its great, grey, 
rugged walls, and had thought enviously of what nests must be 
there as they watched the birds flying in and out. Some of a 
more fanciful turn of mind used to make up stories about it, 
and pretended they could see the angels moving to and fro 
between the battlements. And indeed, when the sunshine of 
early morning was on it, or the sky of evening glowed in 
saffron behind it in the west, strange and beautiful figures of 
light and shade seemed to play among its stately pinnacles. 

And now they were really to ascend it, no longer in spirit 
only, but in actual fact, and that in the night-time, which would 
make the thing ten times more adventurous. No wonder the 
Schola found in the prospect unlimited matter for speculation 
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and comment, both in and out of the regulation hours for 
conversation. 

And there was further to be taken into account the distinc- 
tion conferred upon them in the matter of music. For the boys’ 
choir had generally a very humble part in singing the Divine 
Office, and by more than one of the brethren was regarded 
rather as an unmitigated nuisance than as a valuable aid to 
harmony. It is true they as a rule fidgeted about a good deal, 
and not unfrequently introduced unrehearsed effects into the 
plain chant: but if that gave old Brother Paulinus distractions 
(as he said it did), Brother Paulinus was at least in part to 
blame, and might be said in turn to have given the Schola 
distractions by frowning at them so fiercely. At any rate it 
was mean to complain to the Abbot, though, as we know, the 
laugh in the event was not all on the venerable Brother’s side. 

And now to this despised section of the harmonious brother- 
hood, before the King’s Majesty and all his Court, the honour 
of the house was to be entrusted, nay, even in some sense the 
honour of the great St. Edmund himself, since the father shares 
in the good name of his sons. They began at once to feel the 
benefit of the promotion in the increased respect with which 
their practices were regarded by the rest of the community. 
The practices of the boys’ choir had always been a fruitful 
subject for monastic wit, and at one time a scurrilous picture 
had gone the round of at least the junior portion of the house, 
representing on one side what was supposed to be the choir 
practising, and on the other side a squealing porker, while 
underneath was written, “7 had rather the pigge.’ This was in 
unkind allusion to the fact that other than sounds of joyful 
melody were sometimes heard while the practice was in progress, 
that terrible volume, the Obedientary, explicitly directing the 
Precentor to pull the hair or thump the heads of those who 
failed to sing in time and tune. 

But now it became quite an ordinary thing for one or more 
of the elder brethren to be present at the practices as interested, 
if critical, auditors ; the Novice-Master was there almost every 
day, and no doubt the novices would have liked to come, if 
they had been allowed ; it was said that some of them had 
been caught listening outside. The day of greatest triumph, 
however, was when the Lord Abbot himself came, with his 
chaplains in attendance, and sat through nearly a whole 
practice, watching with kind, fatherly eyes the rows of anxious 
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little faces, and Master John Lydgate waving time copiously 
in front. The Abbot was so pleased with the performance that 
he ordered a special dole of apples to be distributed among the 
choir. At the end, of course, they all knelt dutifully for his 
blessing, and looked so innocent and pious that the Lord Abbot 
was quite moved: “ Ovate pro me, parvuli,” he said as he left 
them, “orate pro me, Dominum, filioli mez.” 

As the great day drew nearer the burning question became 
who would be chosen to sing the first verse alone? Master 
Lydgate had chosen out six of the best voices to practise it, 
but resolutely refused to say who had the preference. It was, 
however, pretty generally agreed in the Schola, that the choice 
lay between two only, the other four having, in various ways, 
clearly proved themselves incapable. The favourite undoubtedly 
was Brother Stephen, who was more commonly known as 
“Gloria Patri,” from the frequency with which his high treble 
figured in a favourite setting of the doxology. Gloria was very 
popular in the house, even Brother Paulinus would sometimes 
smile grimly at him, and jocosely (when the Rule permitted 
speaking) ask him the Latin for “goose,” or some pleasant 
thing of that sort. He was principally remarkable in the 
Schola as having obtained a spurious reputation for sanctity 
by dreaming peculiar dreams and imparting them mysteriously 
in dark corners to his friends. It caused quite a sensation in 
the Schola when he dreamt he saw the Devil sitting on the roof 
of the cloister, throwing stones at the monks as they went to 
chapter, and that very day the Sub-Prior slipped on the steps 
of the church and hurt his knee. The Master of Schools got 
to hear of this dream and most severely admonished the 
dreamer, forbidding all such things for the future. It was, 
however, less on account of such occult powers than for a 
general cheerfulness and kindness of disposition that Gloria 
Patri was so affectionately regarded by his Brothers. The 
Master had him classed as one of sanguine temperament, a 
sort, he held, that needed much checking ; and indeed Gloria 
had something of the character of a reprobate, and was very 
frequently in the wars. If only for this reason, most people 
would have been glad to see him elected, but though his voice 
was good he had unfortunately a defective ear, and had lost 
quite a quantity of his yellow hair at choir practice in conse- 
quence. 

And then he had a very formidable rival in Roger. Roger 
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was not popular in the school, his conscientious discharge of 
his high office prevented that, but he was not a little feared, 
and when he asked for a thing generally got it. His ear, too, 
was remarkably: good ; 4e never sang flat or out of tune like 
other boys, and his voice, though not quite so sweet as Gloria’s, 
was not at all bad and much more powerful. 

Personally, Brother Roger felt he was bound to get it. He 
was the elder, for one thing, and age ought to count for 
something, surely. Besides, no one doubted that his voice was 
stronger, and this was a case for strength if ever there was one. 
And he wanted to get it,O my goodness, as much as any one 
ever wanted anything. Ambition was bred in the very marrow 
of Roger’s bone, and here was what would set him on a pinnacle 
of fame where none could touch him. He left no stone unturned 
to secure the prize. He practised most sedulously even in 
private, and prayed with immense fervour to our Lady and 
St. Edmund to get it for him. When the Abbot’s benefaction 
of apples was distributed, while the others consumed theirs 
straightway on the spot, he, in defiance of all rules, slipped out 
unperceived and gave his to a beggar sitting at the gate, and 
watched with an indescribable pang the fragrant red fruit 
disappear into, the beggar’s dirty bag. But he reflected, with 
something of a feeling of triumph, that such an act of sacrifice 
could not go unnoticed and unrewarded. 

So the shock was all the ruder when one afternoon as he 
was industriously cleaning an altar candlestick in one corner 
of the big sacristy, Master Lydgate and the Prior entered dis- 
cussing in undertones, yet with some animation, of all things 
this very burning question. The Prior, as usual, was raising 
difficulties. 

“God send you a good conclusion in all matters, Master 
John,” he was saying warmly. “And I would not have a 
grudge to kindle between us. Yet I will affirm that your 
Stephanus has no strength for the good-guiding of this matter ; 
no, nor none other child. Ye act but simply to my seeming, 
and I trust ye will pardon my boldness in this behalf.” 

“Ye be grievously discontented, veverende Pater,” answered 
Master John, “ but I trow ye should find him a necessary child.” 
And as they moved out of earshot he was beginning an 
animated defence of the vocal powers of his choice. 

So it was t6 be Gloria Patri after all. Roger had to gulp 
hard to keep down the sobs, and a dreadful ache of jealousy 
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began at once in his chest or thereabouts. A big, hot drop 
fell splash on to the candlestick, and he mopped his eyes 
sorrowfully with the polishing rag to check the flow of the rest. 
And the candlestick had practically to be done all over again, 
and even then the sacristan was not satisfied, and pulled Roger’s 
ear for slovenly work. 

Roger did not impart his information to the Schola, that 
would have been too bitter a pill. Instead, he sulked, and let 
the angry, gnawing thing inside get bigger. That night in the 
dormitory he lay awake a long time looking at the big Ave 
Maria statue that stood at one end. The only light in the big 
room was the little lamp that always burnt before the statue, 
and seen dimly through half-closed weary eyes it seemed like 
the gracious figure of a vision. Brother Roger, before he went 
to sleep, poured out all his grief before it. “Thou seest, Moder 
Mary, how it hath fortuned to my right great hurt,” he whispered, 
“and I will that ye wit I can never feel sure again, for in good 
sooth I prayed. And none other than me gave away the 
apples,” he said reproachfully, “ not Gloria, for I watched him eat 
‘em.” And so he lay a long time on one side looking very 
sadly at the statue, yet feeling somehow comforted even in 
complaining. 

But in the morning the angry sense of injury came back 
with ten-fold bitterness, and just as they were taking their 
places in the church came the thought, “If Gloria got into 
a great disgrace, may be they would not suffer him to 
sing.” 

“’Tis the devil for certain,” said Roger sternly to himself. 
“ Retro, Sathanas ; ’tis the devil, for it came to me in church.” 
But all the same he listened to the thought, though occasionally 
uttering ejaculations to signify his utter disapproval of it all. 

Little by little the idea grew more definite, until it assumed 
the form of a deliberate plan to ink one of Gloria Patri’s 
books, and leave it where the master should see it. The 
heinousness of the offence was sufficiently grave, and if it 
came to a question of whose story was to be believed, he had 
no doubt that his superior reputation for probity would win the 
day with the master. He knew it was all very wicked, and 
suffered fearfully from his evil conscience, being sometimes 
afraid to look at the altar in church for fone an angry face 
should peer out at him. 

And then, after all the danger and the sacrifice of virtue, the 
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scheme had hopelessly failed. The master had been satisfied 
with “the Twelve Apostles,” and said no more about the matter. 
Small wonder the world seemed a very bitter place to this small 
sinner, four odd centuries ago. 


III. 


A wonder through all the east land was the abbey tower of 
St. Edmundsbury. Strong and tall it raised its head -far over 
the wet green plains; so tall that there were times when it 
seemed to join earth and heaven, for the damp mist of the 
plain would hide its base, while round its head the low clouds 
wreathed and whirled. From the huddle of peaked red roofs 
at its foot it stood forth grey and calm, and they seemed to 
nestle and lean against it. The little forward-slanting gabled 
houses were ever peering downward to the street, while the great 
tower gazed up fearlessly to God’s heaven. Surely a stranger 
coming from some far un-Christian land might wonder at the 
meaning of the tower. “ Who is it,” he would say, “who dwelleth 
in this great house? Have they an angel from Heaven among 
them that they build a place so solemn and high?” 

And day by day the Angelus bells pealed forth the meaning 
of the tower as they called to all to be glad. “Emmanuel! 
Emmanuel!” through the damp air the chimes fell very softly. 
“Emmanuel! God with us here in the plain! Our God has 
come to us! Emmanuel!” 

Very faithful was the great tower to the truth for which it 
stood. Every Sunday and every greater feast-day through 
the year, swelling and dying with the wind there came to the 
utmost reaches of the plain the cry of the bells for God. In the 
belfry the ringers tugged silently at the ropes, and the bells, 
like living things, tore madly up and down with great cries, as 
though they would break through the limits of the gamut into 
unknown worlds of sound and music. Yet never had they quite 
such power and magic as when they pealed for the Midnight 
Mass through the dark of Christmas night. 

Suddenly from high above in the blackness came the cold, 
sharp note of the tenor bell. .-The “ Haut et Cler” they called 
that bell, and high and clear was its music. All alone it 
clanged for a Paternoster while, and it was common in the town 
that that lonely ringing spoke to them most of all. Far away 
among the sedges of the river the fisher in his wattle hut 
could hear that bell, and the poor rogues in the prison could 
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hear it, and turned to feel the clanking chain and the iron, ice- 
cold, on the wrist. And in the little town the burgher in his 
warm bed heard it, and the prentice lad in his dreary attic ; and 
it came to mothers watching anxious by their little ones, and 
to the leper sad and lonely in the lazar-house, and to the 
muffled watchman keeping guard beside the gate. And each 
was glad in his way and made the holy sign in reverence, for 
that once again the night of Christes Mass had come. 

Then, one by one, the lone bell found its fellows, and one by 
one the chorus swelled and grew, until with a great triumphant 
shout the full peal swung forth grandly ; full-tongued, iron- 
throated, it roared again and again its loud imperious cry. 
And as it broke through the stillness of the night-time, this 
wild tumult, it had something of the wonder of the night at 
Bethlehem ; and pulses beat more quickly and men’s hearts 
were stirred within them at the thought of a glory and a joy 
that were not of this earth. For surely of all the sounds we 
know, that of great bells pealing in the darkness has come to 
us the shortest way from Heaven. 

They kept good hours in the little town of Bury, and even 
on that famous Christmas night when King Henry slept at the 
Abbey most of them were snug in bed and asleep well within 
an hour of curfew, with the famous red cloaks carefully brushed 
for the morrow and hung behind the door. The good burghers 
were tired, we may well suppose, with the day’s ceremony of 
receiving the little King, and there is undoubtedly no more 
valuable aid to devotion at the Midnight Mass than a few hours’ 
honest sleep. 

But though all the respectable houses were barred and 
shuttered there was still no little noise and bustle in the narrow 
streets. The yard of the great inn was full of carts and 
waggons, and the stables could hardly contain the horses of the 
guests. The ale-wives had all of them the lantern required by 
statute of Parliament, sputtering and swinging on a pole before 
the doors of their houses, and a noisy crowd of the baser sort 
drinking and roystering inside. 

In the Abbey, too, usually so still and tranquil at this hour, 
there was no little noise and confusion. It was a bitter cold 
night, with a fall of snow just beginning, which made everyone 
the more eager to get under cover. The crowd of vagabonds 
and idle persons who hung, in spite of the cold, round the 
great gate, were rewarded when now and then it swung open to 
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receive some tardy guest, by seeing in the distance through the 
archway the great courtyard thronged with men and cattle, 
with torches flaring through the falling snow. These were 
grooms and foot-boys unlading with much shouting the pack- 
horses of the great lords lodging in the house. 

Inside the monastery the stairs and passages were all 
brightly lighted with candles which cost, the Cancellarius 
declared, the rent of a manor to purvey. The parti-coloured 
liveries of the great lords’ retainers and the royal scarlet of the 
King’s servants formed a strange contrast to the grey walls 
and the black habits of the monks, who were hospitably doing 
their best to content everyone. There was, none the less, a 
good deal of confusion; King Henry’s followings from the very 
beginning were always badly ordered. 

King Henry himself, of course, was in no wise to blame, at 
least on this occasion, being too young to direct affairs in 
person. He was lodged as sumptuously as might be in the 
Abbot’s palace, and with him Richard de Beauchamp, the Earl 
of Warwick, a grim, black man to whom his governance had 
been entrusted. It was said the little King did not love him 
overmuch, and with truth it would seem, for the Earl thought 
well not long after to send in a petition to the Council praying 
to be protected in the future against the possible grudging of 
the King. 


The Schola Puerorum was almost unheeded in the general 
excitement of the evening; the Master had been appointed to 
attend the Lord Bishop of Ely, a guest of the house, or things 
might have been very different. As it was they were nominally 
in the charge of Master John Lydgate, the Precentor, who was 
much too busy in the church to do more than tell them to have 
their hands and faces washed and their hair cut, and to wait in 
the dormitory till midnight. 

Some, more fortunate than the rest, were employed in 
domestic offices about the house, to help in the fratry, for 
example, or to cut up apples in the kitchen. These last 
reported fearful things of Coquinarius’ temper when at last 
they managed to slip away. One in particular, who had 
charitably been engaged in conveying some fragments of the 
feast to the brethren in the dormitory, had had his ears so 
soundly boxed that he said the Master was nothing to it. 
Others had still more exciting intelligence to impart, having 
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been shown a sword by one of the men-at-arms that he swore 
had killed over a thousand Frenchmen, including several 
knights, and he let them hold it in their hands. There were 
all sorts of stories too about the sayings and doings of the 
great men in the house, and one boy had even seen the little 
King. It was earlier in the evening, and he saw him leaning 
out from a window of the Abbot’s palace, all in red, with his 
long hair falling round, and calling “ Pretty, pretty, pretty,” 
to the fluttering doves he was feeding with corn. 

These tidings from without served to some extent to beguile 
the monotony of waiting, but they ceased after a while, and 
when the brethren had carefully cut each other’s hair and 
washed their hands and faces with unusual vigour, there was 
really nothing else to do, Some of the younger went peace- 
fully to sleep, but the feeling of unrest and excitement in the 
air prevented all thought of that in most cases. There was 
indeed at one point quite a lively quarrel over the question of 
Gloria Patri’s preparation. Gloria would be visible from the 
church, the King would see him, it was for the honour of the 
house that he should appear decently, and someone officiously 
pointed out that there was a black smudge on his cheek. Gloria 
stoutly denied it, but public opinion was against him, though 
he had some few defenders, and as he declined to take any 
steps to remove it he was forcibly held under the tap and his 
face scrubbed hard, in spite of all struggles and protests. It 
was a bruise, he maintained, and no smudge, and when they 
had scrubbed some time and it did not go, they came to the 
conclusion that it must be. 

This however was only a passing distraction, and after 
Gloria, snorting with indignation, had retired to his bed the 
time began to hang really heavily. 

Then it was suddenly discovered that the Precentor had 
left them his keys, and that there was nothing to prevent them 
anticipating matters a little and making some unofficial investi- 
gations in the tower. It was Roger who started the suggestion, 
and it fell upon ready ears, for it was already getting late and 
the long-anticipated ascent might easily degenerate into a mere 
prosaic procession under the Precentor’s eye. Besides everyone 
was inclined to treat Roger tenderly that evening, as one who 
had lost his chance of earning glory. 

So they started in some trepidation, as was but natural, 
Roger leading the way. The house was quieter now and there 
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was no one to observe the line of white-faced little figures 
creeping noiselessly along the wall. They reached unobserved 
the small door studded with nails that led to the tower, and 
Roger, as leader, put in the big key and tugging with both 
hands managed to make it turn. The door grated open, showing 
inside the first turn of a narrow, winding stone staircase; a 
damp musty smell came out from it and a breath of cold air 
that made them shiver. 

They stood huddled together at the door, peering into the 
gloom by the light of a candle taken from the nearest sconce, 
and everyone thought immediately of all the uncanny stories 
that were told about the tower. How some people said it was 
haunted by a ghost that wandered about moaning dreadfully, 
and always just one turn of the stairs above. Then there 
was the story of the terrible fiery face that looked over 
the battlements at night with a yawning mouth; a soul in 
Purgatory, it was thought. Most gruesome of all was the tale 
of the old monk, who, coming down the stairs in the dark, was 
said to have felt a cold hand laid upon his forehead, and only 
to have saved himself by making the sign of the Cross in time. 
All this had somehow been left out of account before, but it 
came back now with unpleasant vividness. In the flickering 
light of the candle the steps, mysteriously disappearing round 
the corner, looked just the sort of place for such grisly visitants. 
Excitement in the little group was rapidly giving way to an 
unpleasant cold fear. 

Gloria Patri was by far the worst, his teeth were obviously 
chattering, and he made no attempt to disguise his dismay at 
the prospect of groping through the unknown darkness above. 
“Tt shall be a perilous journeying,” he said fearfully. “I would 
that we might tarry yet a little.” 

“Th’art in great and intolerable dread and fear, Gloria 
Patri,” said a candid youth in the background, and Gloria, to 
everyone’s surprise, began to weep shamelessly. “I would that 
we might tarry,” he said, “truly I fear some evil thing in the 
tower.” 

This weakness on the part of his rival gave Roger new 
courage. “Tarrying draweth peril,” he said boldly ; “let us go 
up in speedy manner and all shall be well, to my thinking. 
There be many of the brethren even now in the tower.” 

This was a happy inspiration, the bell-ringers of course 
would be up there already, which was a very consoling thought. 
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Brother Roger led the way and they cautiously commenced 
the ascent, each one momentarily expecting the cold grab of 
the ghostly hand. 

However, nothing untoward happened, and when they 
reached the well of the great tower they found it all ablaze 
with light, for here was one of the great groups of candles in 
Master John’s scheme of lighting. Some of the monks were 
already busy among the candles, and the warm light, the 
familiar scent of burning wax, and, most of all, the presence of 
these elders quite dispelled the ghostly fears of the dark stair. | 

They crowded to the edge of the parapet and with big 
round eyes of wonder cautiously peered over into the mysterious 
depths that yawned beneath. It was hard to believe that the 
vast, columned place that spread itself out enormous under the 
well of the tower was really the familiar old church of every- 
day life. 

They began to point out to each other in excited whispers 
the various changes to be noted in the ordering of the church, 
the splendid red cloth laid on the floor for the King to walk 
on, the magnificent faldstool, draped in cloth of gold, and 
placed in the middle of the sanctuary. 

Gloria alone seemed to find no satisfaction in the splendours, 
not even when it was pointed out to him that all the people in 
the church would see him as well as the King. He still 
shivered and gulped embarrassingly and refused to be comforted. 
Roger began to regard him with undisguised contempt. 

Before the excitement of the first arrival had had time to 
exhaust itself, the bells far above them in the tower began to 
boom and clang in a muffled sort of way, and immediately 
the Schola bethought itself that Brother Thomas, their great 
friend, would be in the belfry, and would certainly show them 


the bells and everything. 
RHYS PRYCE. 
(Zo be continued.) 














Scholastic Theology. 
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NoT so very long ago a distinguished Professor delivered a 
lecture purporting to be on the growth of experimental sciences 
in Oxford. His lecture consisted principally of a superficial 
survey of sciences as cultivated in Europe in general and of an 
attempt to marshal before his audience a vast array of nota- 
bilities, to whom he ventured to mete out praise and ridicule. 
The ridicule he reserved chiefly for the Scholastics, and amongst 
these especially for Scotus, whom he clothed in all the epithets 
at his command capable of exciting scorn and derision. The 
learned Professor was certainly acquainted with the names of 
Scholastics, inasmuch as he mentioned them; but he did not 
display any further knowledge which could entitle him to speak 
with such confidence of their works. Indeed there was reason 
to think that either he had never studied Scotus, or, if he had 
read the Subtle Doctor, he had failed to understand him or to 
grasp his scope. 

What has happened to Scholastics in general has likewise 
befallen Scholastic Theologians in particular. It is not my 
intention to undertake the defence of any Scholastic Theologian 
individually ; but it is assuredly a matter for regret that 
Scholastic Theology should ever be slightingly spoken of. 
Perhaps we shall be able to appreciate it better if we recall to 
mind precisely what it is. 

Theology as a science has God for its material object. If 
the Theology is supernatural, this object embraces God’s 
revealed word, written and unwritten. I wish to confine myself 
to supernatural Theology. For my present purpose there are 
two of its functions which we may consider. Theology may 
extract from the deposit of revelation articles of belief and 
show how they are contained in the deposit ; or, in other words, 
it may prove that certain truths are contained in God’s revealed 
word. When performing this office Theology is called Positive. 
Thus Positive Theology investigates the deposit of faith and 
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shows us, for instance, we are to believe that God is one 
Nature in three Persons; that God the Son became man; 
that Mary is the Mother of God; that Mary is immaculate ; 
that Extreme Unction is a Sacrament; that the Roman 
Pontiff is infallible. After Positive Theology has placed 
before us different articles which it has proved to belong to the 
deposit of faith, its function ceases; for it has accomplished 
its own proper and peculiar work. Should Theology proceed 
further and exercise a different function, it would no longer 
be Positive. Were it only Positive, it would be incomplete ; 
since there is a further task to be accomplished. The various 
articles of faith may be analyzed. We may desire to penetrate 
them more deeply, to understand them more fully and pro- 
foundly, to co-ordinate them, to regard them not as mere 
disconnected or isolated truths, but to discover any relation that 
may exist of one to the other. The Theology that performs 
this function is called Scholastic. It begins where Positive 
Theology leaves off. It takes for its principles or starting- 
point the conclusions of Positive Theology. From these it 
proceeds by deducing fresh ones. It develops, it illustrates, 
it compares. It uses arguments of analogy and congruity. It 
has recourse to truths in the natural order and presses them into 
its service. 

Positive Theology hews out of the quarry the stones of the 
edifice and places them together in a mass. Scholastic Theology 
thereupon gathers them up, examines them, selects them, 
assigns them their respective places in the superb construction, 
draws attention to their nature, beauty, and harmony, points 
out their special relations, their special duties in the fabric and 
their special importance, theoretical and practical. Of course 
such a metaphor is most inadequate ; for it does not disclose the 
fecundity, the progress from truth to truth, and the power of 
developing, displayed by Scholastic Theology. 

There have been those, Father Hurter tells us, who 
imagined that the essence of Scholastic Theology consisted in 
the application of Aristotelian Philosophy, or in the use of the 
syllogism, or in systematic order, or in the subtlety of its 
questions, or in its endeavour to prove revealed truths from 
their harmony or agreement with the principles of reason. But 
such persons either mistake the accidental for the substantial, 
or at least supply us with an entirely inadequate notion of 
Scholastic Theology. One thing is to use Aristotelian 
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Philosophy as an instrument or vehicle of expression, and 
another thing to embody it as though it were an essential part. 
No doubt the syllogism occupies a prominent part in Scholastic 
Theology ; but what reasoning worthy of the name cannot be 
reduced to syllogistic form? Then, what man of science will 
not aim at systematic order and method, if he wish to excel in 
clearness and fulness of exposition and logical sequence? 
Subtlety of questions is not exclusively peculiar to Scholastic 
Theology; but, if it were, it would not follow that in it 
Scholastic Theology consisted. Yet it would show that the 
matter treated was by nature so deep as to give rise to questions 
subtle and profound. To remove difficulties relating to revealed 
truths by showing their harmony with what is purely rational 
falls within the scope of Scholastic Theology, but does not 
constitute its sole end and nature. 

If any one wishes to have a practical knowledge of Scholastic 
Theology, nothing can be simpler than to consult the works of 
those who have excelled in it. From them we can gather a true 
and accurate idea of its nature and scope. Of course at times 
the Positive may blend with the Scholastic and the lines of 
demarcation may not always be so clear. Indeed the same 
theologian may be both Positive and Scholastic, nor can 
Theology be exhibited in its fulness and completeness unless 
the Positive be succeeded by the Scholastic. 

Here however a word of caution is needed, for not all which 
is called Scholastic Theology really deserves the name, being 
often a compound of Positive and Scholastic, injurious to both. 
To mingle Positive and Scholastic Theology simultaneously is 
detrimental ; because in so doing there is the inducement to 
apply to the Positive the method peculiar to the Scholastic, and 
in the endeavour so to treat the Positive the treatment of the 
Scholastic suffers. The Positive is apt to be sacrificed to the 
Scholastic or the Scholastic to the Positive. Bellarmine, for 
controversial purposes, employed a system which combined the 
two; but he never meant that it should supplant the traditional 
method of the Schools. The theologian who would try to teach 
Scholastic Theology by imitating Bellarmine would be attempt- 
ing what Bellarmine never intended. He would never promote 
Scholastic Theology; for he would fail to treat it with the 
requisite breadth, depth, and solidity. This is a subject 
professors have to consider, if they desire to aid their students 
to become profound Scholastic theologians. Of course Positive 
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Theology deserves to be treated with equal thoroughness. 
But the Scholastic Theology has this advantage over the 
Positive, that it leads the intelligence to a fuller, deeper, and 
more appreciative understanding of the beauty and sublimity 
of revealed doctrine ; makes our knowledge of it more accurate. 
and definite; dissipates the mists that are likely to veil and 
obscure the brilliancy and brightness of revealed truth; and 
discloses harmony, symmetry, relation, and proportion which 
excite our admiration. Thus it imparts to our faith a special 
pleasure and satisfaction. , 

We sometimes hear it objected that Scholastic Theologians. 
discuss trivialities and entangle themselves in subtleties. It 
is possible that the charges may with justice be made against 
some one Theologian or even against several. But to attribute 
to the whole body the faults of a few is unjust, and such a 
process of generalization would bring discredit upon every body 
of men. Those who inveigh against the Schoolmen have failed 
to understand them. Their failure gives way to disgust, and 
disgust to ridicule. They would act with more humility and 
with better taste if at least they remained silent. Sometimes. 
those who deride Scholastic Theology have sufficient ability 
to understand it; but their knowledge of it is so superficial and 
inaccurate as to render their opinion of it quite valueless. 

By studying patiently and by examining carefully how 
Scholastic Theologians treat theological questions, we can form 
an exact idea of the function of Scholastic Theology. It is 
impossible to praise too highly the magnificent service it renders. 
Catholic Truth. How can the Catholic Church be a living, 
active, vigorous organism, and not produce Scholasticism as its. 
con-natural product? The human mind is ever eager to extend 
its view and to see more clearly. It longs to apprehend truth 
in all its aspects and relations. Quzd enim fortius desiderat 
anima quam veritatem? It rejoices in order and system. It 
longs to develop and evolve. Such is the nature of the mind 
that God has created, and therefore when He entrusts to it 
a body of revelation, it receives it with submission and treats 
it reverently, if it acts rightly, and through the very fervour of 
its faith it begins to exert all its energy in grasping and under- 
standing it as perfectly as its capacity will allow. The result 
is Scholastic Theology. This is most apparent in such works 
as those of St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Bonaventure, and Suarez. 
They embody Scholastic Theology in its highest, most perfect and. 
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noblest’ form. Likewise in the other Schoolmen of the past will 
be found evidences similar, if perhaps not quite so conspicuous. 
They were also well aware of the exigencies of the times in 
which they lived, and consequently faced the difficulties as they 
occurred. In fact they were eminently practical. Like the 
builders of the wall of the Holy City, with one hand they 
did the work and with the other they held a sword. It is 
this adaptation of their speculations to existing needs, this 
being up to date, that distinguished the great Schoolmen. They 
lived not in mental isolation but in the turmoil of intellectual 
strife, and met and confuted and crushed each error as it 
appeared. 

Do the Schoolmen of to-day imitate those of the past? Are 
they still engaged in rearing mounds over errors that have been 
slain and buried years ago, or are they on the alert to cope with 
the new progeny springing up, similar perhaps to their parents, 
but, nevertheless, clad in fresh and modern raiment? No one 
can justly accuse the Schoolmen of our own times of want of 
activity and earnestness, of insufficiency of learning and training, 
or of unsoundness of doctrine. They are equipped with the 
same moral and intellectual qualities as their predecessors. 
There is only one reproach uttered against them, and that is, 
they are at times too much occupied in hacking to pieces what 
is already dead, whilst the live enemy unopposed makes his 
inroads upon the defenceless portions of the realm of truth. 
It is for the Schoolmen themselves to show whether this accusa- 
tion be a calumny or partly true. Wholly true it certainly is 
not. 

In looking through the subjects in which the candidate for 
Theological Honours in 1903, at Oxford, is to be examined, it is 
satisfactory to find that amongst the books which may be con- 
sulted is mentioned St. Thomas Aquinas.! It is an indirect 
recommendation of the study of Scholastic Theology, and must 
cause great pleasure to all those who know its use and value. 
He who carefully studies St. Thomas or any other great 
Scholastic Theologian, will have his mind so trained and enlarged 
as to recognize and grasp the truth with greater appreciation 


and in greater fulness. 
J. O’FALLON POPE. 


1 1, q. 27—43 3 3- q. I—6. 
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II. 


THE name Shetland or Zetland—the latter form being that 
adopted in the British peerage and usually by Sir Walter Scott 
—is derived from the Norse H7altland, signifying “high land,” a 
designation the appropriateness of which is not very apparent. 
It is true that, especially on the westward, the cliffs rise bold and 
precipitous from the sea, frequently to a height of 250 feet sheer, 
but once these are passed the landscape is found to be singularly 
tame and featureless. Throughout the greater part of the “ Main- 
land” it presents an almost unbroken surface of peat-bog and 
stunted heather, which undulates but very gently and in which 
Ronas Hill, towards the north of the island, though but 1,475 feet 
high, looks so imposing as to have generated the belief that from 
the summit the sun can be seen all night at midsummer. The 
gloom and desolation of such scenery is of course intensified by 
the total absence of trees. It is not that arctic cold prevails, as 
some might fancy ; on the contrary, thanks to the Gulf Stream 
—though there is plenty of rain—the climate is mild and equable. 
Nor would the soil refuse to grow such trees as are not too 
exacting in their requirements. The real difficulty is the wind, 
and still more the clouds or sheets of salt water with which it 
‘deluges everything. Consequently, if there be a friendly wall 
to afford shelter, a small tree, usually a willow, will make a 
tolerable attempt to grow under this cover, but the moment it 
ventures to peep over the top, it is at once knocked to pieces by 
the blasts it encounters, all trace of greenery stops abruptly, as 
ata line cut with a knife, leaving only a top-dressing of bare 
withered twigs to testify to the severity of their experiences. 
Even so hardy a shrub as the whin, or gorse, will bloom luxuri- 
antly and flower freely on the leeward side of a dyke, but the 
moment it gets clear of the shelter, is riddled as by a storm of 
bullets and shrivels up, withered and brown. To grow such 
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vegetables as “kail” it is necessary to begin by building a good 
substantial wall enclosing the bed destined to contain them.! 

The peat-moss which forms so uninviting a feature in the 
landscape, is by.no means without its value, as from it is 
produced the turf which furnishes the natives with fuel. 
Tradition has it that, “when timber was falling short,” Einar, 
one of the ruling jarls, discovered this substitute, and was in 
consequence gratefully christened “Torf” Einar, by. which 
appellation he is known to history. From this account it 
appears that trees were not always unknown to the region, as is. 
indeed made evident by the peat itself, for although this, which 
in places attains a depth of twenty feet, may in great measure 
have been formed by the accumulation of vegetation no more 
considerable than now clothes its surface, yet the mosses 
abound also in the roots and stems of trees such as could not 
at the present day be produced in the same localities. 

In the neighbourhood of Lerwick, the peat has it all its own 
way, to such an extent that the town is dependent for its milk 
supply on the neighbouring island of Bressay, lying opposite, 
across the Sound, which furnishes the capital with its excellent 
harbour. Bressay, thanks to a different geological basis, abounds 
in good pasturage, and accordingly milk boats ply backwards 
and forwards all day long betwéen the two islands. 

On Bressay may conveniently be observed the animals in 
which strangers are likely to be most interested, the Shetland 
ponies, and the sheep which yield the famous Shetland wool. 
As to the former, it is interesting as illustrating the difficulty of 
obtaining trustworthy evidence, that on board the steamer which 
brought us to Lerwick we were assured by a passenger, who spoke 
as having personal knowledge, that the ponies are now practically 
extinct, and that a visitor must not expect to see any. But on 
the contrary, not only in this island, but wherever the soil 
produces food to satisfy their frugal requirements, the miniature 
steeds are encountered in droves, practically wild though not 
ownerless, roaming unshod over the “scatholds” or unenclosed 
common-lands whereon all have a right of free pasture. In 
more fertile spots, such as Bressay, and some portions of the 
“Mainland,” the hardy little creatures live in comparative 
luxury, having stretches of actual grass reserved for their use. 


1 These little enclosures, called A/anty-cruives, are described by Sir Walter Scott 
in his Journal, who adds curious particulars as to the tenure, or rather lack of it, 
under which they are held. 
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They are largely bred for the dismal service of hauling trucks in 
coal-pits, for which purpose, however, the mares are never 
employed. As to colour, it is noticeable how many are 
skewbalds. 

The Shetland sheep are likewise remarkable for their variety 
of colour, some being white, some black, some brown, or in 
local phrase murid,in different shades, and others again white 
pied with black or brown.’ They are said to be of the same 
species as run wild in northern Russia and Scandinavia, and are 
characterized by their diminutive size, short tails and horns, 
and fine wool. So fine is this, that it cannot be clipped, and 
therefore, instead of being shorn, is torn off from the roots by 
hand. The owners distinguish their various animals by ear- 
marking with slits or holes, each having his own device. How 
precious any piece of land is held to be, capable of sustaining 
a sheep, and how little is required for the purpose, may be seen 
by any one who chooses to stroll to the fresh-water loch of 
Clickhennin, close to Lerwick, and separated from the sea only 
by a narrow strip of beach not a stone’s-throw across, upon 
which runs the high-road to Scalloway. On the loch is an 
island, certainly not larger than some of the “islands” inserted 
in London thoroughfares, and literally fulfilling the double 
function of Virgil’s reef, 


Campus, et apricis statio gratissima mergis. 


Fully two-thirds of it serves the latter purpose, being usually 
white with gulls and divers, who come to bask in the intervals 
of their fishing, until the condition of the tide and their own 
appetite bids them get to work again. The residue, not much 
bigger than one of the flower-beds in Hyde Park, having some 
grass upon it, such as is wont to grow in situations of the kind, 
is the “field,” and it is thought worth while in summer-time to 
convey a sheep and a lamb thither to get their living and save 
so valuable a supply of provender from going to waste. 

The knitting industry is largely combined with that of peat- 
carrying, which falls chiefly to the lot of the women, on whom 
—as so often happens in tribes of hunters and fishers—all the 
laborious drudgery of life seems to devolve. On every road 
they are to be met, bent nearly double under heavy creels of 


1 «¢ The sheep are miserable-looking, hairy-legged creatures, of all colours, even 
to sky-blue. I often wondered where Jacob got speckled lambs; I think now they 
must have been of the Shetland stock.” (Sir W. Scott’s Journal.) 
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turf, secured by fastenings across their breast, shuffling along in 
“rivlins” or mocassins of untanned leather, the ancient local 
footgear, and all the while keeping their knitting-needles 
steadily going. 

It will easily be understood that had they to depend upon 
the land for subsistence the Shetlanders would not find it easy 
to make ends meet. With even more truth, however, than the 
inhabitants of the adjacent island of Great Britain, they may 
boast with Edmund Waller, 


But what our Earth, and what our Heaven, denies, 
Our ever-constant friend, the Sea, supplies. 


It is the same turbulent element that seems bent on sweeping 
away the islands altogether, ever breaching their outworks 
and battering at their cliffs, which alone makes them in the 
meantime habitable, and secures that, despite dampness and 
humidity of atmosphere, poverty of soil, and ten winter months 
out of the twelve,—life should be very far from intolerable. 
Abject poverty seems, indeed, to be unknown, and between 
fish, oil, and peat, the poorest have within their means the 
three great requisites of existence: food, light, and fuel. 

Of all the finny tribe the herring plays so supereminent a 
part in this respect that none other need be specifically named. 
It is not too much to say that until one has visited such a 
locality as this, he cannot possibly form any just conception of 
the extraordinary part which this fish plays in the economic 
history of mankind. Here, during the fishery season, he 
dominates everything. Every human being seems to be engaged 
either in catching herrings, or in curing, packing, buying, or 
selling them. Barrels of herrings are piled up on wharves and 
jetties, and in sloops and “flit-boats,” which issue from every 
“voe” to catch the passing steamers at their points of call ;— 
and so long as there are herring-barrels to be loaded, all other 
considerations are set at naught, and the vessels—albeit not only 
passenger, but mail-boats—will remain, if need be, twelve 
hours behind their time to take these on board. 

Still. more extraordinary is the manner in which all the 
tribes of the earth gather in pursuit of the unfortunate fish. 
Not only do England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and the Isle 
of Man furnish their flotillas of herring-boats, but every people 
of the Continent that have boats to send, hastens to secure a 
share of the harvest. First and foremost are the Dutch, who 
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for the last three centuries have come in their multitudes 
every year, with a brief interval during the Napoleonic wars. 
To them it is, in fact, that Lerwick owes its existence, having 
been created by the need of a base of operations for their 
fishing fleet. Although, as we are told, the great days of the 
Dutch fishery are gone, it is still anything but insignificant. 
In the summer of 1902 there were said to be a thousand 
Dutch boats in Shetland waters, and upwards of a hundred 
could at any time be seen lying quietly in Lerwick harbour, 
for these folk seem to pursue their trade with no inordinate 
haste, and to be as old-fashioned in their ideas of business 
as in the build of their “busses.” These might have sailed 
out of the canvases of Cuyp or Vandervelde, with their bows 
bluff as those of a Thames lighter, and general squareness of 
figure that makes it hard to understand how they can ever 
get to windward any better than a haystack. It is said, 
however, that by means of their moveable side boards, the action 
of which is not very easy to understand, they can sail almost 
as close to the wind as our own more shapely craft. On the 
other hand, an English skipper, inspired perhaps by racial 
jealousy, declared the Dutchmen’s course at sea to be “one foot 
ahead and two to leeward,” and avowed his belief that they 
never make land save by drifting on a lee shore. 

However this may be, these “busses” add greatly to the 
brightness of the scene, not only by their quaint outlines, but by 
the element of colour they introduce, for according to the national 
taste they are adorned with broad. streaks of red, blue, green, 
or yellow, in various shades, while at each mast-head is a 
weather-vane with a huge pennant of red or blue. The crews 
are no less conspicuous on shore, where they contribute so large 
a proportion to the population that notices are posted in public 
offices and shop windows in Dutch as well as English, and 
Dutch money is taken at a fixed rate. They clatter up and 
down the flagged street, in sabots, with hands always in their 
pockets, and buy large quantities of peppermint drops, and 
little china dogs, for chimney ornaments, to take home with them 
to Holland. 

But the Dutch, though the most numerous, are by no means. 
the only people who follow the trail of the herring. There 
were said to be some three hundred German boats about last 
summer, as well as French and Scandinavian. It appears that 
each of these peoples prefers its herrings preserved in a some- 
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what different fashion. Some accordingly send over steamers 
laden with staves, which lying at anchor put the barrels together 
and do their own curing on board. Others cure the fish on board 
the boats themselves that catch them, which will partly account for 
the long stay in harbour made by the Dutchmen. It may be men- 
tioned in this connexion that Scalloway boasts, as possibly other 
places do likewise, of the supreme excellence of its “ kippers.” 

As to the actual fishing, it is startling to find that the nets 
used off the English coast, as at Yarmouth, are absolutely 
useless here. “You might as well fish with a pocket-handker- 
chief,” is the expert verdict. The Scotch nets are of much 
finer twine than the English, since, what between the clearness 
of the water in these rocky regions, where there is little or no 
material for mud, and the brightness of the nights, the fish see 
and are scared away by the coarser meshes. On the other hand, 
the finer nets give the men double work, as the herrings cannot 
be shaken out of them as the net comes in, but have to a large 
extent to be picked out by hand. Hence Scotch boats do 
not fish on either Saturday or Sunday. English boats observe 
Sunday only as a holiday. 

Beyond facts such as these, all that relates to the herring 
appears, like the ancestry of Jeames Yellowplush, to be “ wropt 
in mistry.” The older naturalists thought they knew all 
about him, and complacently described the course of his 
migrations, and the different routes adopted by various sections 
of his host. Now, those that have the best opportunities 
for observation, declare that the more we inquire the less we 
know about the fish, and most of them stoutly deny that he 
ever migrates at all. It is certain, indeed, that the fishing 
shifts from place to place. Starting, annually, off Barra, the 
southernmost of the Hebrides, it moves northwards up the 
west coast of Scotland, to Orkney, and thence to Shetland. 
Then, going south again, but not touching at Orkney, it 
works down the east coast to Lowestoft and Yarmouth. In 
spite of this, however, it seems to be most generally believed 
that the fish are in all these localities all the time, although it 
is only at certain seasons that they present themselves at the 
top of the water as the purposes of the fishermen require. 
Amongst other arguments to support this theory, it is pointed 
out that the herrings of different places differ widely in size 
and quality, which would hardly be the case were they all 
equally members of one strolling company. 
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No less a puzzle is it to imagine how any herrings remain, 
after all the destruction wrought amongst them, and how they 
do not even seem to feel their losses. It is not only men with 
whom they have to reckon, but every creature as well that 
flies or swims. Whales, grampuses, porpoises, dolphins, seals, 
sharks, and every kind of finned creature, follow the herring 
shoals and gorge upon them ; “There’s no a fish in the sea,” 
said an old native, “but has a herring inside o’ him.” Nor are 
the birds idle. The gannets of the little isle of St. Kilda alone 
have been calculated to consume a million herrings yearly. 
When we add to this modest account the items contributed by 
the gannets that muster elsewhere, by cormorants, divers, 
guillemots, and all the tribes of the gulls,—it is not easy to 
understand how a fish which has no weapon of defence, and no 
protection but its fecundity, should have contrived to carry on 
with such brilliant results the struggle for existence, in which it 
appears to have developed only qualities that make every other 
living thing eager to devour it. 

Shetland has little to exhibit in the way of antiquities— 
Orkney is a good deal richer—its principal monuments, such as 
they are, being the Pictish castles, called “ burghs” or “ brochs.” 
The most perfect of these is upon the little island of Mousa, 
about fourteen miles south of Lerwick, rising to a height of about 
forty feet, in shape like a dice-box, narrower in the middle and 
bulging somewhat above and below. For those who cannot 
visit this, which is not easily accessible, a good specimen is to 
be seen by the Loch of Clickhennin, already mentioned. This, 
like other brochs, is a circular structure of large, uncemented 
stones, skilfully compacted, about six feet thick, with covered 
outiets towards the four points of the compass, and traces of 
two outworks, also circular. For purposes of defence it must 
have been singularly ineffectual, there being no means of 
annoying an enemy approaching from without, so that it can 
have afforded only such a refuge as a burrow does to a rat or 
rabbit. As Sir Walter Scott observes, it is a curious monument of 
a people who evidently bestowed much pains on their habitations, 
but knew neither the art of cement, of arches, or of stairs." 

1 He remarks that the scale of these buildings fully justifies the tradition that 
the Picts were a diminutive race. It would appear that since his visit the loch must 
have shrunk considerably, for he speaks of the broch as standing upon an island 
which could be reached only by a boat, whereas it is now on a peninsula, It is 


likewise evident from his description that in his day there was a good deal more of 
the building than now remains. 
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In the way of sport, Shetland offers attractions chiefly to 
the angler, there being good fishing in the numerous lochs and 
burns for brown and sea-trout, though salmon do not visit any 
of them. Of game, properly so called, there is little. Attempts 
to introduce grouse have hitherto been unsuccessful, largely on 
account of the depredations of birds of prey, amongst which, 
in addition to eagles, hawks, ravens, and “hoodie,” or grey crows, 
is to be reckoned the great black-backed gull or “swaaby,” and 
probably others of the same tribe. The “swaaby” is said, 
however, to have a habit of balking the human sportsman of 
his intended quarry, in particular seals, golden plovers, and 
oyster-catchers, or “shalders,” by dashing down with warning 
cries, and circling round both the gunner and his destined 
victim, till the latter takes the alarm and makes off, or the 
former, losing his temper, lets fly at the intruder. This, 
naturally, does not in the opinion of men condone his other 
iniquities, and the swaaby consequently figures along with 
hoodies and other such miscreants in the local gamekeepers’ 
museums, which for want of timber to which to nail the trophies, 
are formed by thrusting their wings into crevices of a stone 
wall. 

The vigilance exhibited by this bird seems to be by no 
means peculiar to it, and to be characteristic of the feathered 
inhabitants generally. The gulls before mentioned as sunning 
themselves on the little island in Clickhennin Loch, whenever 
a man approaches seem to detail one of their number to 
reconnoitre and report. A scout certainly comes forth and 
circles round the stranger, crying vigorously all the time, 
then finally—in all the instances observed—he appeared to 
carry back satisfactory assurances and settled down quietly 
amongst his fellows, who took no further notice of the 
visitor. In like manner the starlings on the isle of Bressay, 
though they cannot be very unfamiliar with human company, 
appeared to recognize a new-comer as such, and for the first 
part of his way were in a tremendous commotion, dodging up 
a wall in front, and “keeking out” through holes and crannies 
to get a sight of him. Other birds, as whinchats, showed the 
like excitement, which was however short-lived, as the intruder 
appeared presently to be accepted as part of the established 
order of things, and attracted no further attention. 

In Lerwick itself the gulls are so familiar as to become a 
nuisance, contributing all the bird music which the inhabitants 
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enjoy, and assuming that houses and boats alike are intended 
to afford them perches, unless means be found to keep them off. 
For this reason all the row-boats in the harbour, which are of 
whaleboat shape, and with a good spring fore and aft, have a 
cord stretched from stem to stem, with cork pendants therefrom, 
which bob about as the craft rocks, and so keep the birds from 
coming on board. Other sea fowl of all kinds naturally abound. 
The black guillemot is very common, being locally known as 
the “loom,” which must not be confounded with the “loon,” or 
diver. The oyster-catcher, as has been said, is the “shalder.” 
The puffin is the “Tammy Norie.” The green cormorant, or 
shag, is the “scart” or “scarf.” 

Inland, besides plovers and curlews, or “ whaups,” there are 
actually rooks, which, accommodating themselves to circum- 
stances, build on “banks,” that is to say, on cliffs. Wheatears 
are not uncommon, as also—which might less be expected— 
skylarks. Sir Walter Scott, it is true, makes old Magnus Troil 
speak of “the skylark I once heard in Caithness”—but the 
worthy Udaller might have heard a score without leaving home, 
any day in summer-time, and we may almost say any night as 
well, for we are told that the lark, which used locally to be called 
“Our Lady’s hen,” soars and sings at one in the morning. 

Of beasts it will be enough to mention the otter and the 
rabbit, whereof the former is much persecuted for its fur, while 
the latter, as readers of the Pirate will remember, if it runs 
across a man’s path, is a warning to him not to work that day.! 

Though treeless, Shetland is by no means devoid of flowers, 
some species of which, as the familiar daisy, seem to thrive in 
its soil with unwonted luxuriance. At the end of June the 
spring flora has not yet disappeared, the primrose, violet, 
marsh marigold, globe-flower, and purple orchis, being frequent 
on all sides. The brilliant blue of the vernal squill, a delicate- 
looking little thing to select such a habitat, spreads in large 
sheets wherever there is a stretch of grass near the sea, the 

1 An interesting collection of Shetland skins and curios, as well as others from 
the arctic regions, is to be seen in Mr. William Brown’s warehouse in Market 
Street, who, although he procures the articles for purposes of trade, is proud to 
exhibit his museum to any visitor taking an interest in such things. The arctic portion 
was obtained from the whaling fleet which used to call at Lerwick on its way home, 
and according to all accounts, Sir Walter Scott’s amongst others, reduced the place 
during its stay to a perfect pandemonium. There are some particularly beautiful 
specimens of Eskimo ornamented garments, and stone lamps and stoves, which give 


a high idea of the artistic and mechanical skill of a people, who can do such fine 
work with tools so primitive as they possess, and without the help of metal. 
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ubiquitous otentilla tormentilla is plentiful enough to have served 
in lieu of oak-bark for the dressing of leather, while in places 
the paler variety of the spotted orchis, in company with these, 
as well as jpedicularis and gallium, spangles many pastures 
more beautifully than it would be easy to match elsewhere. 
The observer will soon notice a large bumble bee at work 
amongst these blossoms, conspicuous by his bright red thorax 
and straw-coloured abdomen. This is the Bombus Smithianus, 
a northern species, seldom found so far south as Yorkshire, 
which is said to make very good and very “strong” honey. Nor 
is it wild flowers only that thus enliven the scene. About 
Scalloway and elsewhere the inhabitants evidently take much 
pride in their little gardens, in which they contrive to raise a 
very respectable show of blossoms ; warm and comfortable hues 
being the favourites. 

Although the interior of the “Mainland” and most of the 
smaller islands cannot easily be explored, and explorers must be 
prepared to rough it pretty considerably, many facilities are 
afforded for obtaining a tolerably extensive view of what is 
most interesting, namely, the coast, by means of the various 
steamer-services by which every spot is reached which is able 
to buy anything or has anything to sell. In such a voyage the 
traveller has the opportunity of realizing,more than else- 
where the primitive character of the region to which he has 
wandered. The large, clumsy flit-boats which come alongside at 
the stations of call, bring off a varied assortment of goods— 
sometimes a pony that has to be slung aboard in a girth, 
sometimes a seal packed in a crate, and destined for the 
Glasgow “ Zoo”—receiving in return most miscellaneous con- 
tributions of civilization, for the benefit of the dwellers in these 
remote outposts of the kingdom, where even the kirk is hardly 
recognizable by any architectural symbol, and the manse is still 
known by what is probably its original appellation as the 
“mansion.” Though native passengers, even the aged and 
seemingly feeble, transfer themselves to these boats in a business- 
like manner as a matter of course, the Southron is likely to find, 
when his turn comes, that the question involves no incon- 
siderable amount of gymnastics. 

Those who have inclination and opportunity to extend their 
explorations inland will, of course, experience still more striking 
evidence of the simple conditions under which life is conducted 
within arm’s length of our modern luxury and refinement. 
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Progress is no doubt at work even in the Shetlands, but we are 
assured that within the last quarter of a century it was possible 
to procure board and lodging in an hotel of such a metropolis 
as Scalloway for one pound a week, and in more countrified 
districts for half-a-sovereign. It is true that in the latter case, the 
fare did not rise beyond the level of eggs and bacon, but when 
this failed to satisfy, a calf could be bought, to secure change 
of diet, for two-and-tenpence, and a lamb for one-and-ninepence. 

The Shetlanders are noted for their attachment to their 
bleak and desolate home, no less than the inhabitants of other 
regions for which Nature has done least. “That’s my native 
place,” said a bright lad as we approached perhaps the most 
dreary and unattractive-looking of all the islands. He had 
been for nearly a year away at school in Scotland, and as he 
gazed upon the barren spot his eyes filled with tears. It is well 
known, indeed, that the remembrance of what they lovingly 
call the “Rock” is as apt to breed nostalgia amongst these 
islanders, as the strains of the Ranze des Vaches amongst the 
Swiss. 


Ls. 
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XV.—THE BULLYING OF CLEMENT XIV. (3). 


WE have brought our narrative down to the opening of the 
year 1772. More than two and a half years have passed since 
the Conclave was coerced into electing Cardinal Ganganelli, 
and more than two years since the latter, as Clement XIV., 
engaged himself to the King of Spain by a written promise. 
Yet so far the Courts had not succeeded in getting him to take 
a single step towards fulfilling this engagement. 

Nor to the shrewd eyes of Cardinal de Bernis did it appear 
likely that the wished-for object would ever be attained in its 
entirety. 

The total suppression [he wrote on January 17, 1772 1] cannot well 
be carried out as long as the other Courts, such as Vienna, Turin, 
Tuscany, Milan, and Genoa do not demand it or give their formal 
consent to the scheme .. . and this one difficulty alone has always 
made me regard the total suppression of the Order of Jesuits as an 
operation almost impossible. The Pope cannot be expected to embroil 
himself with half the Catholic sovereigns in order to satisfy the others, 
on a delicate point on which he cannot decide with justice and honour 
except in accordance with rules and forms prescribed by the canons, and 
in reliance on documents which give certain proof that the entire 
government of the Society is corrupt and incapable of reform. . 
[And hence he thinks that eventually] the Holy Father will make the 
Spaniards feel the impossibility of destroying the Jesuits in the States 
where they are protected, especially if the proofs of the total corruption 
of the government of this Order are not clearly established. 


Here is a statement of great value for the vindication of 
the Society, for it is tantamount to an admission that no such 
proofs of total corruption were in hand, and this from one who 
was in the secrets both of his own Court and the Court of Spain, 
or at least, as regards the latter Court, sufficiently so to know 
of all they had laid before the Pope, and to infer correctly the 
quality of all they might have kept back. 

1 Theiner, Pontificat du Clément XIV. ii. p. 202. 
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In the absence of these proofs of total corruption the 
Cardinal de Bernis anticipated in the letter quoted, that 
Clement XIV. would eventually subside into a decision to 
suppress the Society, or at least to reduce its power, by indirect 
means—“by limiting the Jesuits’ power, forbidding them all 
manner of commerce, placing their moral teaching under 
episcopal supervision,” and so on. Meanwhile, the Spanish 
Court had no thought of allowing itself to be played off either 
with half-measures or indefinite procrastinations, but had become 
only the more determined to bring the negotiations to a speedy 
issue. A more effectual agent at the Vatican was what Carlos III. 
felt he needed, and opportunely at this moment Mgr. Azpuru, 
whose health was failing, asked to be replaced by another 
ambassador. The Conde. de Lavafia was first appointed to the 
post, but died while on his journey Romewards, and the King’s 
choice then fell on Don Joseph Mojfiino. This man was of 
humble origin, but had by his talents as an advocate attained 
to the position of a Procurator-Fiscal of Castile. Even thus 
his selection for a foreign embassy seems to have been contrary 
to established precedent, and excited much suspicion at Madrid, 
the more so as the intention to appoint him was kept secret 
from all save the Marques de Grimaldi. The chief motive for 
his selection was undoubtedly his personal character, and what 
this was the Auditor of the Spanish Nunciature reported to the 
Cardinal Secretary of State in the following terms: 


My disappointment is great... because I know what kind of 
aman he is... . and how, notwithstanding his mild and conciliatory 
exterior and his affectation of moderation and piety, he is at heart 
hostile to Rome, to the Pontifical authority, and to the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. . . . He is, in short, full of artifice, sagacity, and dissimu- 
dation ; and no one here is more set upon the suppression of the Jesuits 
—whether it be from motives of principle and personal dislike, or 
because he is pursuing his own interests.” 


This formidable personage reached Rome on July 4th, and 
his fame had preceded him. All seemed anxious to postpone 
the day when they must begin to meet him, and he found 


1 That is to say, even from Aranda, de Roda, and the Royal Confessor. A 
‘dissension had arisen among the ministers and counsellors of Carlos III., and 
according to d’Ossun (d’Ossun to d’Aiguillon, March 30, 1772, apud Masson, Ze 
Cardinal de Bernis depuis son Ministére, p. 200), the appointment of Mojino 
represented the victory gained by Grimaldi over the party of Aranda, 

2 Theiner, zézd. ii. p. 209. 
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himself almost deserted on his arrival. Azpuru was at the 
point of death, and in fact died three days later; Orsini and 
Almada contrived visits to the country; and the Pope, pleading 
hoarseness from.the effects of a cold, put off his first audience 
till the 12th. Bernis also had intended to go into the country, 
and had he not prudently changed his mind, the newly arrived 
Ambassador would have been left without information as to the 
state of affairs. As it was these two met, and concerted their 
plans for future action ; that is to say, Mofiino, whose directions 
de Bernis had orders to follow, explained the method they 
must unite to pursue. The King of Spain insisted on a total 
suppression, and this being so their object must be to extort it 
speedily. As for the promise of a previous motu proprio 
approving what the sovereigns had done to the Jesuits in their 
own dominions, and the promise of a simultaneous Beatification 
of the Venerable Palafox, these were but obstacles interposed 
by the Pope as means for gaining time, and must now be 
discarded. They must go straight to their end, and require the 
Pope to direct his attention to the suppression itself, and its 
prompt accomplishment. Viewed from their standpoint this 
was doubtless a sound policy, but after all it only removed out 
of the way two pretexts for delay, and there were other pretexts 
left of which the Pope would doubtless avail himself as 
dexterously in the future as in the past. It was understood, 
however, that the main difference between Mofiino’s and 
Azpuru’s policy was to lie in a more resolute application of 
the method of intimidation. 


The King of Spain, he told de Bernis, in one of their early 
meetings,! has very little confidence left in the Pope’s promises . . . and 
will give him only a short time for making up his mind. In case he 
should meet us with a refusal (which would be regarded as a downright 
breach of faith) there would be danger of our breaking openly with 
the Holy See or, which would be much more dangerous for it, of our 
breaking with it tacitly. For in that case Spain and other States which 
till now have been called lands of obedience would become lands of 
liberty. 

On July 12th Mojfiino had his first audience, but it led to no 
definite results. The Pope expressed his dislike for the Jesuits, 
which he said was of many years’ standing, but as for their 
suppression, though he fully intended to decree it, he must 
await an opportune time, and must avoid giving a handle to 

! Bernis to d’Aiguillon, August 5th. Apud Theiner, ii. p, 226. 
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those who suspected that he had purchased his election by 
promising such a measure. Besides, he was compelled to take 
a long time over the preparations, by the necessity in which he 
was placed of doing all the work himself, his Curia being 
unsympathetic—and in this connection he asked for more 
secrecy from the Courts and their agents. To this demand for 
secrecy Mofiino induced the Courts to accede, but he took 
occasion to remind the Pope thus early that “his master was 
a resolute prince, and if the result of these long delays should 
be to destroy his trust in the Pontiff, all would be lost for the 
latter.”! 

So his first audience ended, nor could the Ambassador 
obtain another till several weeks had intervened. The Pope 
said he was suffering from a skin affection, as indeed he was, 
and must retire at once to Castel Gandolfo for a short season. 
This was annoying, but Mofiino deemed it premature to protest, 
and employed the interval in improving his relations with his 
colleagues and others who might be able to help him. Almada 
was in thorough sympathy with his policy, but was unfortunately 
“a mad-cap,” nor does he seem to have thought highly of 
Orsini’s capacity. De Bernis in the first instance he judged to 
be playing a double game, and he desired his removal, but 
during the interval of waiting he changed his mind altogether 
about this diplomatist, and wrote to Grimaldi in high com- 
mendation both of his abilities and of the trust that could 
be reposed in his loyalty to the Courts ;? and the effect of this 
and similar subsequent letters was. that the Spanish Court laid 
aside for ever its suspicion of the Cardinal, the King of Spain 
even directing that a cordial acknowledgment of the value of his 
services should be sent to Paris.» Mgr. Macedonio was another 
on whose assistance Mofiino found he could count, as a source of 
information as to the Pope’s real mind and the best way of 
dealing with him ; and this prelate now assured him that it was 
the case that Clement had repented of his promises, and that 
it was merely in the hopes of evading their fulfilment that he 
kept repeating his excuses for delay. Another suggestion he 
got from Mgr. Macedonio was that he should direct his attention 


1 Moftino to Grimaldi, July 16th. Danvila, Reznado de Carlos III, ii. p. 466; 
Theiner, zdid. p. 219. 

2 Cf. letter of Mofiino to Grimaldi, September 3rd. Danvila, zdzd. p. 474. 

3 Grimaldi to Magallon (Chargé d’Affaires d’ Espagne at Paris), September 21st, 


tbid. p. 482. 
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especially to Fra Buontempi,! “who was the only one able to 
work miracles on the Pope,” and Mofiino took the hint and had 
several interviews with this mysterious personage. He professed 
that he disliked ‘the Jesuits, as no doubt he did, but Mojiino 
distrusted him none the less, and suspected him of being in 
some part responsible for the excuses and delays by which the 
demands of the Courts had been so far frustrated. Accordingly, 
when the Pope’s reply to Mojfiino’s credentials was found 
to contain nothing more than vague allusions to the Jesuit 
question, he laid the blame on Buontempi, and about the 
beginning of August, when he was beginning to tire of the 
Pope’s prolonged silence about future audiences, he saw the 
friar again and “asked him plainly whether he wished to be 
a friend or a foe to the Court of Spain;” and as Buontempi, 
who was “consummate in artifices and external demonstrations,” 
replied that, if he were regarded as an obstacle, “ he would be only 
too glad to retire,” he was told that “the risks of a favourite were 
not confined to the possibility of having to retire, and that the 
protection of Princes like the King of Spain was worth much 
more than all other supports.” 

After six weeks’ silence the Pope sent word that he was 
prepared to continue his audiences with Mojfiino, and would give 
him for the purpose every Sunday at ten in the forenoon. Now 
then the battle seemed about to begin in earnest, and it was 
arranged between the two Ambassadors that, whilst Mofiino was 
to drive the Pope onward by forcing him to adopt his own ideas 
and threatening him with the dire consequences of further 
prevarication,*® de Bernis was to approach his Holiness more as 
a personal friend, striving to elicit his confidences, and assuring 
him that the wisest course would be to assent to Mofiino’s 
proposals. It was this crafty method which they actually 
followed, as appears from many passages in their official 
despatches. 


1 Ferrer del Rio, Reznado de Carlos III, ii. p. 410. 

2 Mojiiino to Grimaldi, August 6th. Apud Theiner, ii. p. 232. 

3 Of the vehemence of this undue pressure and the effect it had on the Pope we 
may quote, as confirming what can be gathered from the Ambassadors’ letters, the 
testimony of Padre Vasquez, the Augustinian General, whose correspondence with 
de Roda and whose intimacy with de Bernis has been mentioned in a former article 
(see THE MontH for February, 1903). He was also intimate with Mofiino and 
Azara, and was well acquainted with the Holy Father. ‘‘ God,” he wrote in one of 
his later letters to Roda, “destined this Pope (Clement XIV.) for the Pontificate, 
but only allowed him to suppress the Jesuits and did not let him do anything else 
which was useful either to Church or State. To fit him for carrying out the 
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The second audience came off on Sunday, August 23rd, and 
was followed by four others on the four following Sundays. 
Save in one respect, however, little came of them. The Pope 
rang the changes on his usual pretexts for delay. He must first 
obtain the assent of the other sovereigns ; he must get together 
the materials out of which the Bull was to be constructed ; he 
must take precautions against the vengeance of the Jesuits and 
their partizans, with which they would be sure, if able, to visit 
him ; he thought it wise to proceed to the final end by gradual 
stages, and was minded to begin by forbidding them to take 
any more novices. This last measure he reminded Mojfiino had 
precedent in its favour, as it had been tried by Innocent XIII., 
who shut up some of their colleges, suppressed some of their 
sodalities of laymen, and forbade the Fathers to preach and 
hear confessions, and who would by these gradual stages have 
worked up to an entire suppression, had he not unfortunately 
died and been succeeded by a Dominican monk who had 
undone all his work. Just so, was Mojfiino’s reply to this 
account of the failure of Innocent XIII.’s plan, and such is 
bound to be the fate of half-measures, nor will the King of 
Spain be satisfied with anything less than the entire uprooting of 
the evil weed. But, in his audience of August 30th, Mofiino availed 
himself of these incessant pleas for delay to initiate an impor- 
tant move.' The Pope could not see his way to any present 
plan for a total suppression which would not involve serious 
risks ; might he, the Ambassador, suggest one to his Holiness ; 
and with this he pulled a roll of paper out of his pocket, and 
made as if he would read it. Clement XIV., however, refused 
to look at it, on which Mofiino, with an expression of disgust, 
put it back in his pocket, and renewed his previous warnings 
of the danger of delay. “It excited the suspicions of the 
sovereigns ” and “might have the unpleasant effect of inducing 
the King of Spain to take up the idea which had already 


suppression the Creator gave him a heart so timid that, as I have said to your 
Excellency before, the flight of a fly sufficed to trouble his footsteps. Knowing that 
he was thus pusillanimous our able Minister (Mojiino) adopted a tone of severity and 
let him see that he was aware of his tergiversations, by which means he reduced him 
at length to such an extreme state of fear, that his fear of the Jesuits and their 
adherents was outbalanced and ceased to influence him... . (And as regards 
himself Padre Vasquez adds) our Minister has more than once told me that I am the 
bogey not only of Padre Buontempi, but most of all of the Pope.” The Cartes de 
Vasquez are we believe still unpublished; the above extract is taken from the 
J ansenismo en Espaha (p. 342) of Fraile Migueles, himself an Augustinian Father. 

1 Despatch of September 3rd. Apud Ferrer del Rio, zbid. p. 387. 
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commended itself to some other sovereigns—that of destroying 
all the Religious Orders by the indirect process of forbidding 
their members entrance into his kingdom, except on condition 
that they first renounced their exemption from episcopal juris- 
diction.” 

Apparently this threat was not lost on the Pope, for at the 
next audience on September 6th, he asked to see Mofiino’s 
plan, which the latter then gave him, though only after a 
pretence of reluctance, on the ground that it was an idea 
personal to himself, and had not been contemplated in his 
instructions—which latter limited him to two points only; 
first, to continue soliciting the suppression by pacific means as 
long as there was any hope of thus obtaining it ; and secondly, 
should this hope fail, to convince his Holiness that the King 
was firmly resolved to use the power which belonged to 
him as Protector of the Church now disturbed by the Jesuits, 
and as Sovereign of the State now invaded by this rebellious 
and persistent body. It was also at this audience that Mofiino, 
with the intention of further encouraging Clement XIV. 
to grant what was required of him, assured him that as soon as 
the suppression was decreed Avignon and Benevento should be 
restored to the Holy See. So barefaced an avowal of what was 
none the less perfectly understood between them was too much 
for the Holy Father, who replied nobly that “he would never do 
one thing in order to obtain another.” 

Nothing of consequence came out of the audience of 
September 13th except that the Pope referred to the measures 
he was about to take against the Roman Jesuits by depriving 
them of the Roman Seminary and the Irish Seminary, both 
which measures were carried out within the next few days. He 
also spoke of an idea he was then turning over in his mind (and 
which he afterwards carried into effect) of confiding to Cardinal 
Malvezzi, the Archbishop of Bologna, and Mgr. Aquaviva, the 
President of Urbino—two men whom he felt he could thoroughly 
trust in this affair—an operation against the Jesuits within 
their jurisdiction, which would be the first step towards opening 
the door to the total suppression. In the audience of September 
2oth? his Holiness announced that the time for his vé//eggiatura 
was come, and that he must, therefore, intermit the audiences 
for a time, but that he intended to advance the matter by some 


} Despatch of September roth. /ézd. p. 393. 
* Despatch of September 24th. dz. p. 405. 
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steps whilst at Castel Gandolfo. Mofiino came away from this 
audience much depressed, and with the feeling that the real reason 
for the Pope’s fresh retirement into the country was to gain a 
pretext for further delay—a feeling confirmed by the Pope’s 
silence about the plan given to him on September 6th, and 
likewise by the marked disposition of his Holiness during this 
interview to go back on his engagements, on the plea of the 
strength of the Jesuit party with which he would have to place 
himself in conflict. This much Mofiino told de Bernis when the 
audience was over, adding that if, when the védleggiatura was 
over, the Pope still remained unresolved, he should consider that 
there was nothing further left for him to do, and that he must 
now leave it to the Courts to take what measures they deemed 
expedient. De Bernis was.meant to report this by way of a 
confidential communication to the Pope, which he accordingly 
did on the next day, and received in reply this much of re- 
assurance, that there was no ground for their fears, and that he 
would not have accepted the plan had he not intended to reply 
to it, but that they must remember that if they had but one 
matter to engage their attention, he had very many. 


The plan which Mofiino submitted for the Pope’s con- 
sideration on September 6th, is a document of considerable 
importance, as it was eventually adopted by the Pope and formed 
the type to which the Brief of Suppression is conformed in 
almost every respect. Not having access to the original text 
we may borrow from the pages of Theiner, who gives a 
summary of its contents.! It contains eighteen articles of 
which the first two are here quoted from Theiner zx exrtenso. 

1. “The Pope will do well to expound all the motives he 
has already alleged for destroying the Society of Jesus, and 
those which he still guards in his breast, and these motives 
should be relative to the peace of the Church and the tranquillity 
of Catholic nations. It will, however, be desirable that he should 
not enter into too great detail, so as not to give occasion to 
discussions, which would be injurious to religion and not less 
so to the Jesuits themselves, and would only defame the latter 
unnecessarily. Before all things it will be good to make it 
clear that the Pope does not wish to ill-treat these Religious, 
but on the contrary to treat them with paternal benevolence. 
It is thus that he will disarm most easily the wrath of the Jesuits 
and their partizans.” 

1 Jbid, p. 251. 
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2. “It will be necessary to develop the thoughts expressed 
in the preceding paragraph, and for this end it would be of 
use if the Pope were to forbid all members of the clergy, 
secular and regular, of whatsoever rank and condition, and 
even the members themselves of the said Society, to attack or 
defend the measure of its suppression, its causes and motives, 
or the Institute of the Society, its rule, its government, or 
anything else connected with the question ; or to write or speak 
on it without express permission from the Roman Pontiff. And 
likewise his Holiness should enjoin that no person be injured 
for his attitude to this question, either in speech or writing, in 
public or private, under pain of excommunication reserved to 
the Pope. By this means every impartial man will see that 
the Pope wishes to treat the Jesuits with the greatest charity, to 
recommend them to the protection of sovereigns, and to protect 
their Institute against all unjust attack.” 

Paragraphs 3 and 4 suggest that the Christian Princes be ex- 
horted to facilitate the execution of the Bull, and that the faithful 
everywhere be exhorted to remember that they are all disciples 
of Jesus Christ and children of the Church, our Holy Mother, 
and all brothers who ought to love one another, abhor schisms, 
discords, &c.—which the enemy of mankind under the guise 
of scholastic doctrine, or under the pretext of spiritual advance- 
ment, employs to trouble the peace and tranquillity of the 
Church. The object of this clause, says Mofiino, is to convince 
the faithful of the rectitude of the Pope’s intentions, and to 
dispose them to accept the suppression with resignation. 

The remaining paragraphs are to decree what form the 
suppression shall take for each class of members of the Order. 
(5) The novices are to be sent home at once. (6) The professed 
who are not yet priests (ze. the scholastics) are to have their 
vows dissolved and be left free to embrace the mode of life 
which their conscience and strength suggest to them. (7) 
Priests are either to join other orders, or live under the Bishop 
as secular priests. (8) Those Professed who wish to remain in 
their present abode, through want of a maintenance, may remain 
there till this has been provided for them, but meanwhile must 
wear the dress of the secular clergy. (g and 10) The Bishops 
are to appoint a committee of three of their clergy in each 
place where there is a residence of the Society, to take over 
its property, and to allot it partly to the maintenance of the 
members, partly to pious purposes. (11 and 12) The Bishops 
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may employ the ex-Jesuits for ministerial works if they find 
them fit. (13) When any ex-Jesuit leaves the College where he 
has been permitted to reside for a time, his place is not to be 
filled up by another. (14) At Rome the houses of the Jesuits 
are to be disposed of by a Congregation of Cardinals, which 
Congregation is to have the right of interpreting the Bull and 
deciding any difficulties which may arise as to its execution. 
(16) The Propaganda to be left free to make provision for the 
former Jesuit missions, in doing which however it must be 
mindful of the spirit of the Bull. (17) The authority of the 
General and other Superiors to cease for ever. (18) Princes 
to support the execution of the Bull by supplying troops in 
case of resistance. These are the eighteen points, but a supple- 
mentary note recommends that as soon as the Bull is published 
the General and his Assistants, together with the Procurator 
General and all Rectors, shall be sent away from Rome, each 
to a secure place of detention that they may have no communi- 
cation with one another. This, it is said, is necessary, as when 
once they are liberated from dependence on their Superiors, 
all the other ex-Jesuits will submit at once, as experience proved 
at the time of the expulsion from Spain. 

The clauses in this plan which determine how the suppression 
shall be carried out, are drawn up wisely enough, but what must 
seem strange to a thoughtful reader is the recommendation in 
the first paragraph, that the Bull should not enter into too 
much detail. The plea that this abstention is motived by 
consideration for the Jesuits themselves, may be set aside as 
a piece of transparent hypocrisy, and when it is said that 
harmful discussions will in this way be obviated, we can only 
suspect Mojiino’s real meaning to have been that there were no 
details producible which could stand the test of an honest public 
discussion—a meaning which accords with the insights we have 
been able to obtain into the real motives of the Spanish Court. 
But whatever may have to be thought on this point, it is interest- 
ing to find Grimaldi (for Mofiino had sent his plan on to Madrid 
for the King’s consideration) writing back on September 29th, 
to say that “the King quite approved of it, and especially liked 
his method of suppressing the corporate body without inflicting 
any injury on the individuals—whose personal well-being his 
Majesty was as anxious to secure, as he was anxious to termi- 
nate the conditions under which they were harmful.”? 


1 Danvila, zbzd. p. 485. 
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Mojfiino had taken advantage of the Pope’s villeggzatura to 
pay a visit to Naples and have some colloquies with Tanucci. 
He returned thence to Rome on October 18th, and the Pope 
returned to Rome from Castel Gandolfo on October 28th. It was 
not, however, till November 8th, and only then in response to 
an express solicitation for an audience, that he was admitted 
again into the Pope’s presence. He felt very unhopeful in 
consequence, and wrote to his Court to say that unless the’ Pope 
came to the point before the end of November, it would be well 
for Tanucci to be instructed to reassert the right of Naples to 
the territory of Castro and Ronciglione.t Nor did his next 
audience remove his anxiety. The Pope spoke of soon giving 
him the minute of his own plan for the suppression that he 
might send it on to Madrid, but added that he trusted the King 
of Spain would then solicit for him the consent of the other 
sovereigns, including Vienna, Venice, Tuscany, Sardinia, Genoa, 
and Modena, so that he might be able to insert a clause “ex 
communi consensu principum.” Moijiino writes that he never felt 
mofre indignant, and was on the point of asking if his Holiness 
also required the consent of the Grand Turk, the potentates of 
Asia and Africa, &c. &c. He refrained, however, and merely 
observed that whatever his Holiness did he should do within 
the month, as his Sovereign’s faith in him was well-nigh 
extinguished. A further and curious passage in this same 
despatch must not be omitted. The Pope, after referring to 
his previously-expressed anticipation that Padre Ricci being 
old would soon die, in which case he would have suspended 
the election of his successor, and so suppress the Society 
indirectly—intimated that, as the General showed no signs of 
dying, he had ideas of making him a Cardinal, and arriving at 
his end in that way. Mojfiino was aghast at the thought of the 
influence Ricci might exercise as a Cardinal, and suggested as an 
alternative that he might perhaps be made a Bishop or Arch- 
bishop, to which the Pope replied that that would not do, as he 
would be sure to refuse the mitre. Surely they could not have 
thought the Father General very guilty if they could speak thus 
of him, and yet if the head Superior were worthy of promotion, 
and the members generally were as innocent as Mojfiino’s plan 
supposed, where could the general corruption of the Order lie? 

Mojiino after this audience reported his dissatisfaction to 
de Bernis and to Buontempi, telling the former that he feared 

' Despatch of November 12th. Apud Ferrer del Rio, p. 427. 
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a rupture between his Court and that of Rome could not be 
avoided, and the latter that if it came about, “he (Buontempi) 
should be the first victim of the King’s displeasure.”! According 
to the standing arrangement Bernis reported this to the Pope, 
on whom also Buontempi was doubtless quickened to exercise 
his thaumaturgic powers. More, therefore, came of the next 
audience, which was on November 15th.2_ It began, however, 
unsatisfactorily for Mojfiino, the Pope pleading the necessity of 
satisfying his conscience; his fears lest his conduct at the 
Conclave should become suspected ; and his anxieties lest the 
other Courts should be displeased at his interference with 
the Jesuits in their dominions, Mofiino laughed down all these 
excuses for delay, but still nothing came of the audience save 
that public prayers were ordered to be made in all the churches 
till Easter-time, for the Pope’s special intention. 


At the same time the critical moment for the Pope’s policy was 
close at hand. The skilful strategy according to which Mofino’s 
calm though vague threats were rubbed in by Bernis’ private 
and professedly friendly counsels, had at last convinced the 
Holy Father that there was no escape from the trap in which 
he had become enclosed, save by granting to the King of Spain 
all that he demanded. If too we can believe de Bernis,® even 
Cardinal Colonna, a known friend of the Jesuits, now advised 
him to take this course—which, matters having gone so far, 
was, it must be confessed, hardly avoidable. Consequently, on 
November 22nd, he read to Mofiino the substance of the 
proposed preamble to the Brief, and told him he might com- 
municate it to his Court, which he did at once in a transport of 
joy, by an extraordinary courier.*| On November 29th* the Pope 
expressed himself still more decisively, surprising Mofiino by 
the unusual gaiety of manner with which he said he had now 
quite made up his mind, and Mojfiino might tell the King that 
it was on this the First Sunday of Advent, which was also the eve 
of St. Andrew’s, that he had finally extricated himself from the 
perplexity in which he had so long been involved. But what 
was more to the purpose, he announced that he had decided to 
entrust Cardinal Negroni with the composition of the Bull, and 


1 Bernis to d’Aiguillon, November 17th. Apud Theiner, ii. p. 260. 

2 Ibid. See also Danvila, p. 419. 

3 Despatch of December 2nd. See Theiner, 247d. p. 263. 

4 bid. 5 Moiiino to Grimaldi, December 3rd. Apud Danvila, zdzd. p. 495. 
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he invited the Ambassador to talk with that Cardinal, show him 
his own plan, and collaborate with him on the work of com- 
position. Mofiino was perplexed by so sudden a change, and 
could not at once lay aside his suspicions, still what had 
occurred was so much to the good, and he rejoiced over it. 

On the following Sunday the sky had clouded again. 
Negroni was not yet recovered from an illness which confined 
him to his house and, as the Pope did not care to take a 
subordinate into his confidence, he had so far done nothing save 
tell Negroni to come to him as soon as he was sufficiently 
convalescent.! Mojiino thought it wise, therefore, to show his 
teeth again, and on December 13th the Pope, finding that 
Negroni was not even yet recovered, proposed to Mojiino to 
substitute Mgr. Zelada.2 It was a name which did not 
recommend itself to the Ambassador, being “that of one out of 
the two persons whom he had set down in his own mind 
as least to be trusted in such a matter.” Still the chief thing was 
to come to the point at once, and “even if the Holy Father had 
offered him the General of the Jesuits for the work he would 
not have declined him,” but would have trusted in his own 
power to bend him to his ideas. Events proved, however, that 
Zelada was already sufficiently bent in the direction required. 

We come now to a most important passage in the history of 
the Suppression. We have seen how Mofiino was the author 
of the plan eventually followed in the Brief Dominus et 
Redemptor. We have now to see that this same man sketched 
out the minute of the Brief itself, and even directed and super- 
vised the composition of its text, so that it may be truly said of 
it that, if as regards its legal authority it was the Pope’s Brief, as 
regards its authorship it was Moflino’s—Zelada’s part in it being 
little more than that of a secretary. In his despatch of 
December 17th the Ambassador informs his Court that, as soon 
as he learnt of Mgr. Zelada’s appointment, he “set to work 
himself on the text of the Bull,’ sketching out, in accordance with 
the plan previously submitted, the introduction, the causes and 
grounds for the suppression, following as far as he understood 
them the Pope’s intentions, and the desires of his own Court.” 
His idea was that, if the draft brought him by Zelada did not 


! Despatch of December Ioth. zd. p. 498. 

2 Despatch of December 17th. Jbéd. p. 499. 

3 Mofiino and the Courts anticipated that the suppression would be by a Bull, 
and so they spoke of it. When it was actually published it proved to be a Brief. 
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satisfy him, he should at once propose his own as a substitute, to 
be modified by such additions as they might agree upon together. 

On December 24th! Mofiino wrote to say that things were 
going on better. He had seen Zelada, whom he had reminded of 
the great ré/e he was called upon to play, and how much he had 
to gain or lose by it, enjoining on him three things, secrecy, 
harmony, and promptitude. He read to him his own recently- 
composed minute, impressed on him what was important in it, 
and then gave it into his hands. Zelada seemed to like it, and, 
a week later, brought it back and praised it as well-arranged and 
in every way satisfactory. He merely proposed four small 
changes, which they agreed to make; and on the 28th it was 
taken to the Pope, who also made a few changes, some of which 
Mofiino thought might have been spared, both for the sake of 
the Courts and of the Holy See itself. These corrections made, 
Zelada was now charged to incorporate the minute into a proper 
Brief, equipped with all the requisite forms of style. Mofiino 
imagined that the whole of January would be required to 
complete this work, but Zelada had finished his part by 
January 4th, having given the minute a form which favourably 
surprised Mojiino and was admired by the Pope.’ It was then 
left with the Pope, who said he wished to examine it privately, 
and observed that no time would be thus lost, as it could not 
be sent to Paris till Giraud had been recalled, because otherwise 
that prelate would be sure to get a sight of it, and communicate 
its contents prematurely to the Jesuits at Rome. 

Having thus got the minute into. his own hands the Pope 
more suo used the opportunity to cause a fresh delay. On 
January t1oth‘ he reported that he liked the minute, but had not 
gone through it all; on January 17th he had gone through the 
greater part, but wished for certain changes which would not 
affect the substance ; on January 24th® he was still unprepared 
to give the minute his final approval, but referring to his long 
delays justified himself on the ground that before the suppression 
could be published it was necessary “to destroy the feeling in 
favour of the Jesuits,” he meant by involving them in suspicions 
of misconduct. He said it was with this intent that he had 


1 Danvila, zéid. p. 500. 

2 Despatch of December 31st. 7d. p. 502. 

* Despatch of January 7th, zdzd. p. 503. 

4 Jbid. p. 504. 

® bid. p. 507. Bernis to d’Aiguillon, January 27th. Apud Theiner, p. 323. 
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ordered the visitation of the Irish Seminary and of the Roman 
Seminary, which had resulted in the discovery that the funds of 
these institutions had been improperly administered by the 
Jesuits, out of whose hands they had therefore now been taken. 
“Till now the Jesuits had never lost any of their suits, but at 
present they are losing more than they gain.”? 

Here we must digress for a moment to note this strange 
avowal of an intention which, had it not been so formally 
avowed, one would not have ventured to impute to the Pontiff. 
If it were really the case that the reports reaching him seemed 
to demand an inquiry into the mode in which the Jesuits were 
administering their trust-funds, one would surely have antici- 
pated that, in view of the circumstances of the time, a just- 
minded Pope would in his arrangements show a special solicitude 
that the trial should be fair and impartial. And yet what we 
find is that, on the one hand, it was entrusted to persons 
apparently selected precisely because of their prepossessions 


*! The Roman Seminary had been founded by Pope Pius IV. for the training of 
the young Levites destined to form the clergy of the Roman diocese. Its adminis- 
tration had been entrusted by that Pope to the Society of Jesus. In their hands it 
had remained ever since, enjoying the approbation and favour of the successive 
Popes, and could claim to have educated four future Popes, ninety-six future Cardinals, 
and innumerable future Bishops, not to speak of other pupils who subsequently 
attained to distinction in Church or State. Pius IV. did not provide it with endow- 
ments, but for its support imposed an annual tax on the Roman clergy. In 1772, it 
was alleged that there was no further necessity for this contribution, and a Commission 
was accordingly appointed to visit the Seminary and inquire into the state of its 
administration and its finances. By the terms of Pius IV.’s foundation the right of 
visitation belonged to the Cardinal Vicar, but as in 1772 this office was held by 
Cardinal Colonna, a known friend of the Society, the two names of Cardinals 
Marefoschi and York were added to his, that they might be able on all points to 
outvote him, and the real work was done by Marefoschi, the prelate whom we 
have heard Tanucci describe as ‘‘ the one prelate who understands the intrigues of the 
Jesuits and other Orders of Friars.” He took possession of the account-books of 
the Seminary, and gave them over to a certain Smurraglia, whose name became a 
by-word in Rome. This man, after privately examining them for some months, 
returned with a report accusing the Jesuit administrators of having diverted into their 
own exchequer no less than 300,000 scudi. The verdict was hardly taken seriously, 
but none the less the Jesuits were ejected from the management, and indeed the 
Seminary remained closed till the reign of Pius VI., when, if Father Boero 
(Ozzervazioni sopra l’istoria del Pontificato di Clement X1V. scritta dal P. Theiner, 
Pp. 72) is to be believed, the cost of maintaining it was found to be not less but more 
than previously. The Irish College was for educating clergy for the Irish Mission, 
and had been founded in the previous century by Cardinal Ludovisi. This also was 
visited by Marefoschi. Its finances had long been in an unsatisfactory state, and 
several previous Apostolic visitors, after careful inquiry, had attributed the deficiency 
to economic causes of a public character. Marefoschi, on the other hand, ascribed 
it without hesitation to the maladministration of the Jesuits, from whose care he 
recommended the Pope to withdraw it. 
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against the Society, these prepossessed persons being further 
authorized to disregard the usual forms of justice and to shroud 
their inquiry in secrecy, whilst, on the other hand, the Pope 
avows to the ambassadors that his whole end and object in 
instituting the inquiries was to obtain some means of exciting 
popular feeling against the Order it was intended to destroy. 
Presently there followed a still more glaring instance of this 
endeavour to bring them into discredit with the public, which 
had hitherto thought well of them. One day in February, 
Zelada was with the Pope and exhorted him to delay no 
longer! “On Friday next you will see what I have already 
done,” was the reply. Clement referred to the Brief which on 
February 10th he addressed to Cardinal Malvezzi, the Arch- 
bishop of Bologna,? a Brief which commissioned him to visit 
the Jesuit houses in his diocese, and secularize any members of 
the Society who might ask for the favour. What, however, he 
did when in March he opened this visitation, was to call the 
Superiors of the various houses together and order them to 
cease from all spiritual ministrations and shut up their churches ; 
to cease from all educational work and send back their pupils 
to their homes; and likewise to dismiss all their novices 
and scholastics. No fault of any kind was imputed to them, 
nor was any cause of so unexpected an order indicated ; but, 
this omission notwithstanding, they obeyed so far as to close 
their churches and schools, and to send away their novices. 
As regards their scholastics however, their Superior, Father 
Belgrado, the Rector of Sta. Lucia, felt a conscientious diffi- 
culty in complying. These students were bound by vows of 
Religion which could only be dispensed by the Pope, or one to 
whom he had delegated his authority for this purpose. Father 
Belgrado, therefore, respectfully begged the Cardinal to show 
him the Brief which gave him authority to grant this dispensa- 
tion. It was obviously his duty to solicit this, but the Cardinal 
refused to let him see the Brief, and, on his still persisting in 
his inability otherwise to dismiss the scholastics, put him into 
prison for contumacy; after which his Eminence undertook 
himself to send the scholastics back to their parents, having 
first caused them to be forcibly divested of their Jesuit habits.’ 
Such is in outline the history of a strange episode which 


1 Danvila, isi@. p. 507. 
? Theiner, tid. p. 326. Bernis to d’Aiguillon. 
3 See Padre Boero’s Osservasiont, already cited, p. 73. 
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apparently Clement XIV. intended to have repeated in all the 
dioceses of the Papal States.! Malvezzi was in the confidence 
of the Pope, and although in enforcing secularization on those 
who did not ask for it he exceeded the power, which, according 
to de Bernis, was contained in his Brief, it is likely enough that 
he did hold that power from the Pope. Why then did he refuse 
to show his authorization, knowing as he must have done, that 
Belgrado could not conscientiously comply until he had seen 
it, and yet if he did see it would comply at once? It is difficult 
to resist the conclusion—especially after hearing as we have 
done from the Pope’s own lips his motive for ordering these 
visitations—that Cardinal Malvezzi refused to show his Brief, 
because he had no other offence to impute to the Jesuits of 
Bologna, but foresaw how by this means he could create 
a situation which would enable him to represent them as 


contumacious. 


To return to the Pope’s negotiations with the Ambassador. 
When Mojfiino heard of the Brief to be issued to Malvezzi he 
was not pleased, but irritated at the news. It appeared to him 
to be merely one more subterfuge in the eternal series by which 
his Holiness sought to escape from his engagements, and 
accordingly he spoke to him very seriously at his audience of 
February 6th.2 The effect of this remonstrance exceeded the 
Ambassador’s expectations, for the Pope in reply handed him 
a resumé containing the substance of the minute, and told him 
that this was the form in which he might communicate to his 
Sovereign. Thus was the most important stage in the process 
of extorting the suppression accomplished to the satisfaction of 
the Courts. 

The next step was comparatively easy, for it was to obtain 
for this minute which Mojfiino had dictated, the approval of the 
four Kings and of the Empress. It had been agreed that the 
Pope should only send it through Mofiino to the King of Spain, 
and that this monarch should communicate copies to the other 
sovereigns under cover of his own autograph letters. This was to 
secure secrecy by obviating (though it hardly succeeded in doing 
this) the necessity of despatches passing through the officials 
of the different Foreign Offices ;* it was also acceptable to the 

1 See THE MONTH for March, 1903. 2 Danvila, zdzd. p. 507. 

8 Masson (op. cit. p. 212) notes that from the commencement of 1773 all impor- 


tant news was communicated by Bernis to his Court by private despatches which are 
to be found not in the Archives of the Affaires Etrangéres, but in the private 
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King of France and the Empress, as it emphasized their 
personal indifference to a measure to which they assented 
merely to please the King of Spain. This Sovereign’s own 
approval of the minute was communicated by Grimaldi to 
Mofiino on March 2nd.! The King was well satisfied with it and 
judged it to be “according to the principles of justice and 
equity.” His Majesty’s letters to the other sovereigns were 
dated March 5th.? The letters to the four Kings were purely 
formal ; the letter to the Empress was more persuasive in its 
tone, trusting that her answer would be favourable to the desires 
of the Holy Father and that she would see her way to tranquil- 
lize them all, as they had no other object in view save by the 
suppression of this Order to extinguish the divisions of opinions 
and the factions which so disturbed religion and the State. 

The approval of the King of Naples and of the Queen Regent 
of Portugal was a matter of course. The King of France gave 
his assent with an zvsouciant readiness which the Court of Spain 
found most irritating. On January 25th, d’Aiguillon, foreseeing 
that the minute would soon be reaching Paris, had written to de 
Bernis : “If Spain is content we shall be, . . . we shall approve 
(the Bull of Suppression) without even reading it.”* And 
Louis XV.’s reply to Carlos III., dated March 11th, was quite 
in this spirit. He expressed no opinion on the contents of the 
minute, but “was delighted to hear that (his Catholic Majesty) 
was satisfied and felt confident that the Brief sent would restore 
“to the dominions of your Majesty the tranquillity which I 
desire for them no less than does your Majesty.” The Empress 
wrote back on April 7th.* She still felt in regard to the Jesuits 
what she had said of them to the Kings of France and Spain in 
1770—that is, that she had no personal causes of complaint 
against those in her dominions, but that if the Holy Father 
thought it just, convenient, and expedient for the Catholic 
religion to suppress them, she would put no obstacle in his way 
—but that she “would never consent that the Holy Father 
should deprive her of her power to dispose of the persons and 
property of the Jesuits who were her subjects.” 


Archives of de Bernis. Through not having access to these latter Theiner incorrectly 
supposed that Mojiino and Bernis knew little or nothing of the Pope’s work in 
preparing the Brief, until it was actually published. 

1 Danvila, 72d. p. 509. 
2 [bid. p. 511. 

3 Masson, zdid. p. 217. 
* Danvila, zdzd. p. 512. 
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By the end of April the Empress’s answer reached Madrid, 
and Grimaldi at once wrote the news to Moijiino, with orders to 
obtain the few changes in the minute for which her Imperial 
Majesty had stipulated.1_ Mojfiino, therefore, could not have 
received this despatch which enabled him to go on with his 
negotiation till the middle of May. During the interval of 
waiting, however, he had not been without occupation. He 
had been distributing rewards on the part of Spain to Zelada 
and Buontempi, in acknowledgment of the services they had 
rendered to that Court in the Jesuit question. Buontempi 
received a large gift of money, and Zelada, who was likewise made 
a Cardinal on April 19th, received several rich benefices, the 
patronage of which belonged to Spain.2 There was also 
another question which had been the subject of negotia- 
tions throughout the first half of 1773. It was an understood 
thing that the Kings of France and Naples would restore to 
the Holy See the territories of Avignon and Benevento, which 
had been annexed by these powers chiefly that they might 
hold them as a gage till the suppression was accorded. It 
was now, therefore, time for them to be restored, but the Pope 
was most anxious that the restitution should precede the 
suppression, the better to forestall the suspicions of those 
who might connect the two together. Mojiino and Bernis had 
also recommended that this sequence should be observed, but 
the King of Spain had not altogether laid aside his distrust 
of the Pope’s intentions, and on June 22nd, much to the latter's 
disappointment, Grimaldi wrote to say that the Suppression 
must come first.’ 

Still, however, the Pope kept disappointing the ambassadors 
and perplexing the Courts by putting off the evil day. On 
June 8th he signed the Brief, though only after another sharp 


1 Grimaldi to Magallon, April 26th. Apud Masson, zdzd. p. 218. 

* Danvila, zbzd. p. 516. 

3 Danvila, zbzd. p. 520; Masson, zdid. p. 220. 

* According to Theiner (zbéd. p. 334) the Brief was signed on July 21st, but 
that it was really signed much earlier is clear from the diplomatic correspondence. 
Thus on June 16th Bernis, in a private letter to d’Aiguillon, says ‘‘the Pope has 
signed the Brief ;” and he had previously written (on June 9th), “‘ the Pope promised 
Mojiino that he would sign yesterday.” (See Masson, zé/d. p. 221.) Similarly, 
Mofiino on June 17th wrote to Grimaldi that it had been actually signed, and on 
July 1st Grimaldi wrote back to congratulate Mojfiino on having obtained the 
signature. (Danvila, zéd. pp. 524—526.) Still it must be remembered that the 
minute is all that the Pope signs; he does not sign the Brief itself. Perhaps 
therefore the latter was expedited on July 21st. 
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remonstrance from Mojiino, but he still kept it in his own 
hands, and continued to insist on the necessity of preliminaries. 
The archives and goods of the Jesuits must be preserved from 
destruction or removal, and with this object on June 25th he sent 
Mgr. Alfani to affix his seal on those of the Novitiate at Rome, 
and urged his legates at Ferrara, Urbino, and the other legations 
of the Papal States, to do the same in the Jesuit houses under 
their jurisdiction. This brought Mofiino down on him again,! 
and caused him to promise that he would at once issue a Brief 
appointing the Congregation which was to preside over the 
execution of the Brief of Suppression. Another month, however, 
was to elapse before this other Brief was actually published 
to Marefoschi, Casali, Zelada, Corsini, and Caraffa, the five 
Cardinals who were to form.the said Congregation. All through 
the month of July he still held out, relying, as we learn from 
de Bernis’ weekly letters, first on one plea, then on another ; 
before July 12th, on the necessity of ascertaining exactly what 
property the Order possessed ; before July 21Ist,on the propriety 
of allowing the Religious to celebrate together for the last time 
the feast of their Founder, and of not interrupting the studies in 
their Colleges before the end of the school term; before July 28th, 
on the necessity of first getting the Brief printed, and of sending 
back an answer to the Empress to inform her that the altera- 
tions she had demanded had been made. By this time Mojfiino 
again thought it necessary to remonstrate—the more so as the 
Pope had at the beginning of July gone for a six weeks’ retire- 
ment into the country to drink the waters.2_ He wrote, therefore, 
a very sharp letter to Buontempi, which had the usual result of 
constraining his Holiness to a further step. This time it was a 
really decisive step which he was compelled to take, for on July 
29th, Buontempi came back to the Ambassador with printed 
copies of the Brief to be sent off to Madrid, Versailles, Naples, 
Lisbon, and Vienna. They were despatched at once and, as they 
bore the date of the contemplated publication, this date could 
no longer be deferred. The Congregation of five Cardinals, to 
which Mgr. Macedonio was attached as secretary and Mgr. Alfani 
as assessor, was constituted on August 8th, and at once held its 
first meeting for the publication and execution of the Brief. 
It is important to notice that it was not published, either then 
or subsequently, according to the established custom, by being 


1 Bernis to d’ Aiguillon, June 3oth (private). Apud Masson, zid. p. 222. 
? Bernis, July 28th and August 14th. Apud Masson. 
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proclaimed in the Campo dei Fiori and affixed to the gates of 
the Vatican; but by the terms of the Brief establishing the 
Congregation of five Cardinals, was to be published separately 
in each house of. the Society throughout the world. This was 
done at the Gesu and other houses of the Society in Rome on 
the night of August 16th, the date which the Brief bears on its 
face. But the circumstances under which it was thus published 
and intimated to the members of the suppressed Order, form 
a history which must be deferred till the next article. 

















Easter Sepulchre, or Altar of Repose ? 





A WRITER in the Voce della Verita has offered, as was kindly 
pointed out to me some little time ago, a rather remarkable 
explanation of that measure of forty hours of continuous prayer 
with which the modern Quarant ’Ore has familiarized us all. 
The Voce della Verita is not a journal to which one would 
naturally turn for accurate information about a matter of 
erudition, and I have been unable to test the evidence as I 
should wish, but the suggestion, treated as a mere conjecture, 
bears a certain verisimilitude upon the face of it, and it is 
borne out to some extent by other facts of which we have more 
certain knowledge. The article of which I speak?! informs us 
that from the beginning of the thirteenth century, and indeed, 
as the writer believes, from the middle of the century preceding, 
a forty hours’ prayer before the Blessed Sacrament exposed 
has been practised in the city of Zara in Dalmatia.” It is 
alleged that a Papal document was formerly in existence, 
attested by Lampridio the first Archbishop of that see (1154— 
1179), conceding this with other privileges to the confraternity 
of the “ Verberati,” a pious association which met on certain 
days to take the discipline in common. As to the authenticity 
of this document, it will probably be wise to express no 
opinion, at any rate until supported by more satisfactory 
evidence ; but we may feel less difficulty about certain early 
wills the terms of which are rather vague, and which do not 
explicitly make mention of the Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Thus it appears that in 1214 a legacy of “ten 


1 Voce della Verita, Nov. 26 and 27, 1892, G. F. Capilli, 7 Francescani del 
terz’ Ordine regolare ed il loro convento di Zara. 

2 Zara (in Latin commonly written /adera) is a town on the north-eastern shore 
of the Adriatic somewhat north of Spalato. It was formerly a dependency of 
Venice and is now in Austrian territory. Zara was erected into an archiepiscopal 


see about the year 1154. 
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livres! (decem librarum) was bequeathed to the fraternity of 
Verberatt belonging to the little Church of St. Silvester, to be 
spent upon the prayer of forty hours during the Passiontide 
(tn diebus passtonis Jesu Christz).” According to another such 
bequest dated 1270, a vineyard was left “to defray the expenses 
of the prayer of forty hours in Holy Week (Aebdomada dolorosa) 
in the Chapel of St. Silvester beside the wall of the citadel.” 
A more detailed notice still is found in an entry in the diary 
of one Paolo di Paoli about a century later (March 22, 1380). 
He records that “upon the evening of Maundy Thursday, a 
popular disturbance broke out in the little square in front of 
the Chapel of St. Silvester, belonging to the confraternity of 
the Verberatz, just before the public prayer of the Forty Hours. 
I, with the other two magistrates of the city of Zara, put an 
end to the disturbance and restored tranquillity at the first 
summons, so that even this year also the prayer took place in 
due form, being distributed according to ancient custom among 
different persons from hour to hour and lasting until Gloria 
Saturday at noon.” It appears from this account that the prayer 
was maintained from Maundy Thursday evening until mid-day 
on the Saturday, which would probably be about the hour that 
at this period the Mass of Holy Saturday was wont to be sung. 
I say at this period, for it can hardly be necessary to explain 
here that in the earlier centuries the blessing of the Paschal 
candle and of the font, and all the other ceremonies terminating 
in solemn Mass, belonged strictly to Easter eve (hac sacratissima 
nocte) and preserved the memory of the great night-vigil of 
the first Christians waiting for the dawn of the Resurrection 
morning. 

The facts just quoted, assuming them to be fairly reliable, 
have obviously an intimate and most interesting connection 
with the origin of the Quarani ’Ore which has hitherto not 


1 I prefer the word “vres, as avoiding the misleading associations which would 
be suggested by either Aosnds or Lire. The date, 1214, I am bound to say, looks 
suspicious. The discipline-taking confraternities belong to a somewhat later epoch 
in the thirteenth century. 

2 ©In sero Coenz Domini orto tumultu populi in parva platea ante publicam 
supplicationem XL horarum scilicet ante januam parvule Ecclesie S. Silvestri 
societatis Verberatorum ego cum aliis duobus Rectoribus civitatis Jadrz unico signo 
finem imposuimus et pacem, et cum recto ordine etiam hoc anno facta fuit oratio 
ut erat antiquitus distribuita per horas et personas usque ad sabbatum Glorie hora 
meridiana.” This entry does not seem to be found in the portions of the diary 
quoted by G. Lucio (De Regno Dalmatie et Croatig.) ‘‘Unico signo” may 


perhaps refer to a peal of bells. 
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been traced back much beyond Fra Guiseppe da Fermo at Milan 
in the second quarter of the sixteenth century.! But I quote 
them here for another purpose, because they seem to me to 
mark a transition stage or at least to supply a clue in another 
rather puzzling and complicated development which is also 
of present interest. The difference of usage which prevails 
amongst Catholics regarding the name to be given to the 
receptacle wherein the Blessed Sacrament is reserved from 
the end of the procession on Maundy Thursday until the Mass 
of the Presanctified on Good Friday is typical ofa rather funda- 
mental difference of conception. At first sight it is not easy 
to see how the altar at which our Lord’s sacramental presence 
remains from the Thursday to the Friday, can in any way be 
described or regarded as a commemoration of His entombment. 
The space of barely twenty-four hours is a poor equivalent for 
part of three days, the incense and the banks of flowers and 
the multitudinous lights convey little suggestion of the tomb 
sealed and guarded, and above all the glaring anachronism 
that we should be honouring the buried Christ while the 
twenty-four hours of His Passion, leading up to the climax 
of Calvary, have as yet hardly begun, must strike the most un- 
observant. But in spite of this there zs good historical founda- 
tions for the name of “sepulchre” which is applied by so many 
pious persons to the altar of repose ; and when the Congregation 
of Sacred Rites equivalently pronounced some time ago that 
the appellation was correct they showed an acquaintance with 
the liturgical traditions of the past which perhaps has not 
always been equally conspicuous in their decisions upon other 
subjects. 

It may be interesting to recall the terms of this decree 
(December 15, 1896). It is there stated that a question was 
pressed upon the Congregation by Bishops in many different 
localities asking “whether in the altar at which on the Thursday 
and Friday of Holy Week the most holy Sacrament of the 
Eucharist is exposed and reserved for public veneration we are 
to see represented the entombment of our Lord, or rather 
the institution of the same most Blessed Sacrament.” To this 
question the Congregation answered: “Both one and the 
other.”? A further question related to the adornment of the 


1 See THE MonrTH, February, 1896. 
2“ Utrum in altari, in quo feria V. et VI. Majoris Hebdomade publice 
venerationi exponitur et asservatur Sanctissimum Eucharistize Sacramentum, repre- 
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altar and to the use of statues and pictures of our Blessed 
Lady, of St.John, of St. Mary Magdalen, or of the soldiers 
guarding the tomb; and to this an answer was returned that 
such representations were not to be encouraged, but that they 
might be permitted by the Bishops where any old custom 
existed. 

It has already been said that the honouring of the Blessed 
Sacrament at this season under the devotional conception of 
the Body of Christ lying in the sepulchre is based upon an 
ancient liturgical tradition, but that the question of subsequent 
developments is very obscure and intricate. Let me confess 
that I am far from having given to the subject the amount of. 
patient research which would be necessary to enable any one to 
unravel the tangle. But without pretending for a moment 
to solve the problem involved it may be interesting to call 
attention briefly to some of the elements of fact which must 
enter into any solution, and to point out in what respect our 
modern practice differs from that of our fathers in the faith. 

+ The first of these elements to be considered seems to be one 
of Roman origin. It is mentioned by Mgr. Duchesne in his 
Origines du Culte Chrétien, and it will be convenient to quote 
his words as they stand in the recently published English 
translation of that standard ‘work. The description rests 
upon a letter addressed by Pope Zacharias to St. Boniface, and 
consequently represents the Roman usage in the eighth century : 


On Maundy Thursday, at the time of the consecration of the holy 
chrism, sufficient oil was collected from all the lamps of the Lateran 
Basilica to fill three great vessels which were placed in a corner of the 
church, The oil thus collected was allowed to burn by means of wicks 
until the vigil of Easter. It was at these three great lamps that the 
candles and other lights were lit which were used on the night of the 
Vigil of Easter to illuminate the ceremony of Baptism. It is possible 
that the taking of the light on this occasion was a matter of some 
solemnity, for Pope Zacharias assigned the office to a priest or even to 
a Bishop. 


It may be asked what this has to do with the sepulchre of 
our Lord, but I think that though the symbolism was not 
consciously expressed in words, the occultation of the light 


sentetur sepultura Domini, aut (sc) institutio ejusdem augustissimi Sacramenti.” 
(Resp. SS. Congregatio: ‘‘ Utrumque.”) The question might certainly be more 
clearly worded, and it is hard to decide whether ‘‘ Utrum in altari repreesentetur”’ 
refers to the material decoration or to the moral significance of the altar of repose. 
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typical of Him who is “the true light which shineth in the 
darkness” was certainly meant to suggest the eclipse of the 
tomb. It will be noted that the lamp which burnt during 
the days of gloom when other lamps seem to have been 
extinguished, was to be set in a retired corner (secretiori loco), 
and was to be regarded seemingly as a figure of the holy 
of holies (ad figuram interioris tabernaculi), and from this 
fire so preserved was to be lighted on Easter eve the Paschal 
candle which so vividly typified the Resurrection of our 
Saviour. Whether the impulse came entirely from Rome 
I am unable to say, but we learn from pseudo-Alcuin and 
other authorities how the extinguishing of candles in one form 
or another marked this season of mourning in the liturgy of 
many parts of the West. To this day the hiding behind the 
altar of the surviving candle at the apex of the Tenebre candle- 
stick is still observed, and there is practically no difference of 
opinion as to the significance of the rite. The important point 
seems to be that although, or rather because, this symbolism is 
vague and applies as naturally to the humiliation of Christ’s 
Human Nature in His Passion as to its disruption in death, it 
familiarized the minds of Christians from quite early times with 
a certain confusion and anachronism in the figurative unfolding 
of the drama of Calvary. : 

The second element in the symbolic presentment of the 
Burial of our Lord has a greater interest, if only from the fact 
that it was widely and generally familiar in this country from 
an early period down to the time of the Reformation. It meets 
us first in the Concordia Regularis,a code usually attributed to 
St. Dunstan, but in reality drawn up by his contemporary, 
St. 4Ethelwold. Let it be noted also that the writer seems 
to imply that the ceremonial was already in use in other 
monasteries. 


When [he says, speaking of Good Friday], the ceremony of the 
kissing of the cross is over, let there be prepared on one side of the 
altar, wherever there may be room, some sort of a representation of 
the sepulchre with a curtain (ve/amen) round it, and here, after the 
holy cross has been venerated, let it be deposited after this manner. 
Let the deacons come who first took it down and let them wrap it in 
a linen shroud (stzdone) in the place in which it was venerated. Then 
let them bear it away singing the antiphons, Zn pace in idipsum and 
Caro mea requiescet in spe, until they come to the place of the 
sepulchre, and there laying down the cross as’ if they were really 
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burying the body of our Lord Jesus Christ let them recite the antiphon, 
Sepulto domino signatum est monumentum, ponentes milites gui custodirent 
eum. And in this same spot let the holy cross be kept with all 
reverence until the night of the Lord’s Resurrection, and during the 
night-time let the brethren be divided into watches of two or three, 
or even more if the community be large enough, so that they may 
keep faithful vigil in the same spot, singing psalms the while. 


Not less interesting is the account given of the ceremonies 
of Easter morning: 


Very early, before the bells are rung for Matins, let the sacristan 
remove the cross (from the sepulchre) and restore it to its proper place. 
. . . Then while the third lesson is being read let four of the brethren 
vest, one of whom, wearing an alb only, is to enter the church as if he 
came for some other purpose, and betake himself unobserved to the 
sepulchre, where he shall seat himself in silence, holding a palm in his 
hand. Then while the third responsory is being sung the other three 
shall approach, all attired in copes and carrying in their hands thuribles 
with incense. Let them advance to the sepulchre step by step, like 
men who are searching for something ; for all this is done to represent 
the angel seated within the tomb and the women coming with spices 
to anoint the body of Jesus. And when he who is seated there 
observes these three drawing near, wandering, as it were, to look for 
something they have lost, let him begin to chant sweetly in a voice of 
moderate pitch Quem queritis? (Whom seek ye). Then when he has 
sung to the last note, let the three answer with one common voice: 
Jesum Nazarenum. To whom he again: Von est hic, surrexit sicut 
predixerat. Ite nuntiate quia surrexit a mortuis.| Then at the sound 
of this dismissal let all three turn towards the choir saying: A//eluéa, 
surrexit Dominus (the Lord is risen). After this he who is seated, 
calling them back as it were, shall intone the antiphon: Venite et 
videte locum (Come and behold the place). As he says this he rises, 
lifts the curtain and shows them the place now bereft of the cross, 
with only the linen cloth lying there in which the cross had been 
wrapped. At this sight they put down behind the sepulchre the 
thuribles which they had been carrying, then take the linen shroud, 
spreading it out before all the clergy, and while thus as it were 
displaying it, to show that our Lord is risen and is no longer wrapped 
therein, they sing the antiphon, Surrexit Dominus de sepulchro (The 
Lord is risen from the tomb), after which they spread the shroud upon 
the altar.? 


I make no apology for quoting this liturgical memorial of 
the tenth century at full length. It is not only a document of 


1 «*He is not here. He has risen as He had foretold. Go ye and announce that 
He has risen from the dead.” 
2 Dunstan (Aithelwold), Concordia Regularis, Migne, P.L. vol. 137, p- 495. 
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native growth, but it is the earliest detailed account of the 
ceremonial of the Easter sepulchre which is known to exist. 
Moreover, it may be said with strict truth that from this germ 
the whole of the modern drama has developed, for in every 
country the religious play has led the way and the comedy and 
tragedy of secular literature have begun as a kind of excrescence. 
On the other hand, the religious play itself, whether mystery or 
miracle or morality, grew out of the scraps of strictly liturgical 
dialogue which was introduced at two or three great festivals, 
and of which the extract I have quoted is the most ancient 
specimen known to us. 

It would be tempting to pursue this subject further, but I must 
confine myself to one or two rather disconnected remarks. In 
the first place, let me note that in the course of a few centuries 
this simple drama of Easter morning assumed in many places 
a much more elaborate and complex form. Several new 
elements were introduced, of which the race to the tomb by 
Peter and John, and the apparition of our Saviour to St. Mary 
Magdalen under the form of a gardener, were the most note- 
worthy. With this came the adoption of the famous sequence 
Victime Paschali, still retained in our Missal, the dramatic 
character of which must strike the most careless reader, while 
in the displaying of the shroud a distich sung to musical notes, 
as indicated in some of the extant manuscripts, formed almost 
the climax of the scene. It ran: 

Cernite vos socii, sunt corporis ista beati 
Lintea, que vacuo jacuere relicta sepulchro.! 

How easily this custom of exhibiting the shroud with 
solemnity before the eyes of the people may have suggested 
the painting of a figure in outline upon the linen, after the 
analogy of St. Veronica’s veil, I have recently discussed in 
these pages. 

It is curious that although England was the first country 
which has preserved the details of this dramatic ceremonial of 
Easter morning, hardly any notices of the rite in its later forms 
are forthcoming in our manuscript service-books and custumaries, 
though, as Lange’s Osterfeiern shows, both French and German 


1 “Behold, comrades, these are the linen cloths which wrapped this most 
Blessed Body, but which were left lying in the empty tomb,” It would be useless 
to attempt to give a catalogue of the numerous writers who have written on the 
liturgical drama of the middle ages. The most recent and satisfactory work which 
deals with the ritual of Easter Day is that of Lange, Die Lateinischen Osterfeiern. 
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examples abound. Still, that the ceremony was retained in 
many English monasteries and cathedrals there can be no 
possible doubt. I may quote an incidental reference to such 
a practice in the Vision of the Monk of Eynsham (1196), of 
which we possess an old English translation.' The writer is 
speaking of a certain sick monk who remained in the church on 
Easter morning. 

And there in great devotion he continued till Matins were done 
and till the Resurrection of our Lord, the which yearly in the same 
church is wont to be showed visibly, and how the angel appeared and 
spake to the women at the sepulchre of the victorious resurrection of 
their King, and also that they should tell to His disciples His glorious 
Resurrection, and at the last till our Lord appeared to His well-beloved 
Mary Maudelen and named her Maria in the figure of a gardener, and 
till the Masses were done and (he) had received the Holy Communion 
of Christian men.? 


But with regard to those features of the subject which 
concern us more immediately in the present article, I would ask 
the reader to observe in St. A2thelwold’s ritual-quoted above, the 
striking realism of all the arrangements, the relays of watchers 
maintained during the night, and the duration of the vigil 
lasting from before noon on the Friday to shortly after midnight 
on the Sunday morning, a peridd of very nearly forty hours. 
At the same time, it is quite clear that at this epoch the 
Blessed Sacrament was not laid in the sepulchre with the cross, 
and hence we are not justified in inferring that the mere mention 
of successive watchers in the Zara documents points necessarily 
to the presence of the Eucharist, much less to Exposition. It 
was not long, however, in England and in France before the 
Sacred Host was placed in the sepulchre along with the cross. 
We may take it that this practice was almost certainly 
introduced in many places in the twelfth century, and we find 
it fully established at Sarum in the thirteenth. Without 
entering upon a tedious disquisition as to dates, it will be 
simpler to quote the description of English usage just before 
the Reformation, left to us in the famous Durham Rites.® 


1 Vision of the Monk of Eynsham (Arber’s reprint), chapter 7. 

2 ¢* Et sicut in eadem ecclesia illa die annua consuetudine fieri solet, visibiliter 
exhibita reprasentatione dominice resurrectionis et angelicze manifestationis, mulieres 
ad sepulchrum alloquentis, ac regis sui peractos iam triumphos ipsis et per ipsas 
discipulis denunciantis, ac demum apparitionis ipsius Christi dilectricem suam 
Mariam in ortolani effigie appellantis, missis etiam celebratis sacse communionis 
meruit participatione saginari.” (MS. Cotton, Cleop. C. XZ. f. 51 v°.) 

3 The Rites of Durham (Surtees Society), 1842, pp. 10, II. 
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Within the Abbey Church of Durham upon Good Friday there was 
marvellous solemn service, in the which service time, after the Passion 
was sung, two of the oldest monks took a goodly large crucifix, all of 
gold, of the picture of our Saviour Christ nayled upon the Cross. 
[Zhen follows a description of the “Creeping to the Cross.”| The service 
being ended, the said two monks did carry the Cross to the Sepulchre 
with great reverence, which Sepulchre was set up in the morning on 
the north side of the Quire, nigh unto the High Altar, before the 
service time, and there did lay it within the said Sepulchre with great 
devotion, with another picture [7.2 statue] of our Saviour Christ, in 
whose Breast they did enclose with great reverence the Most Holy and 
Blessed Sacrament of the Altar, censing it, singing and praying unto it 
upon their knees a great space, and setting two tapers lighted before 
it, which tapers did burn till Easter Day in the morning, when it was 


taken forth. 


The account then goes on to describe how the removal of 
the Blessed Sacrament “ between three and four of the clock on 
the morning of Easter day” was made the occasion of a pro- 
cession, upon the splendours of which the writer expatiates, and 
especially upon the monstrance in which the Blessed Eucharist 
had been enclosed in the sepulchre. “It was a marvellous 
beautiful image of our Saviour, representing the Resurrection, 
with a cross in His hand, in the breast whereof was enclosed in 
bright crystal the Holy Sacrament of the Altar, through the 
which crystal the Blessed Host was conspicuous to the beholders.” 
Many similar monstrances were preserved in other English 
churches for the same purpose, and it would be easy to occupy 
much space in gathering together the scattered notices which 
have been preserved of Easter sepulchres in all parts of the 
country. In many churches permanent altars were set apart for 
this purpose, and the carved figures of the guards sleeping beside 
the tomb formed an almost invariable feature in their decoration, 
several examples of which are still extant. Upon the extremely 
direct and natural significance of all these ceremonies, when 
enacted on the Friday, Saturday, and the early morning of 
Sunday, I need lay no stress. Even to this day this ancient type 
of what was in all strictness an Easter sepulchre survives in parts 
of Germany, the Tyrol, and elsewhere in Europe; and it is 
sometimes accompanied with mechanical devices for a realistic 
presentment of the fact of the Resurrection which rather jar 
upon a modern English sense of what is decorous and reverent 
in such matters. But that something of the same sort was 
known in England before the Reformation would seem to 
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follow from the following scurrilous description in that anti- 
Papist libel called the Beehzve of the Romish Church. 


They make the grave in a high place in the churche, where men 
must go up many steps, whiche are decked with blacke cloth from 
aboue to beneath, and upon every step standeth a silver candlestick 
with a waxe candle burning in it, and there doe walk souldiers in 
harnesse as bright as St. George, which keep the frame, tyll the priestes 
come and take hem up, and then commeth sodenly a flashe of fire, 
wherewith they are all afraide and fal downe, and then up starts the 
man,! and they begin to sing Alleluia on all hands, and the clocke 
striketh 11. 


In all the accounts earlier than the sixteenth century we 
hear little or nothing of the third element in this development, 
though it has now become prominent almost to the exclusion of 
the others. That the Blessed Sacrament, consecrated at Mass 
on the Thursday, was reverently preserved to serve for the 
Mass of the Presanctified on the following day, we know 
from very early documents. But of any special ceremony or 
solemnity attending Its reservation we do not meet a trace. 
The Sacred Host seems ordinarily to have been preserved in 
the sacristy, but, so far as existing documents enable us to 
judge, no procession of any importance accompanied It thither, 
and It was brought again to the altar the next day with 
an equal absence of special marks of veneration. Almost 
the only reference which I have come across touching upon the 
reservation of the Host on Maundy Thursday, is that in the 
constitutions of John, Archbishop of Rouen (1079), who directs 
that a light is to be kept burning before It until the extinction 
of the last taper in the Zenebre Office on the Thursday night. 
Why it is that the devotion of the faithful has now attached 
itself so exclusively to honouring the Blessed Sacrament 
reserved, at what is in origin only an altar of repose, it is 
difficult to decide. Probably the great increase in the external 
reverence for the Blessed Sacrament since the institution of the 
feast of Corpus Christi, together with the prevalence of Expo- 
sition and Benediction, and the spread of the practice of 
visiting the Blessed Sacrament, have all been important factors 
in the change. It will have been felt that no day in the year 
seemed more imperatively to demand some peculiar mark of 


1 Whether this refers to the crucifix or, as I think, to a figure monstrance with 
the Blessed Sacrament, such as that of Durham described above, is not perhaps quite 


clear. 
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veneration for this special mystery of God’s abiding love for 
man; and when the solemnity of the Exposition of the 
Maundy Thursday was once firmly established, it was natural 
enough that this reservation, which in view of the Mass of the 
Presanctified on the morrow was a liturgical necessity, should 
supplant in the end that second veneration which was after all 
only a matter of devotion, a devotion now largely satisfied by 
the opportunities of watching and prayer afforded on the 
previous day. It is in the light of such conjectures as these 
that an isolated example of a forty hours’ prayer like that of 
Zara, which in some sense seems to represent a compromise 
between two or three distinct ideas, must be recognized as a 
liturgical fact of more than ordinary significance and interest. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 
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The Infidel Propaganda. 


It will be remembered that in his Lenten Pastoral the 
Cardinal Archbishop, amongst other dangers at present 
threatening the faith of our youth, spoke of “a propaganda 
of rationalism in the cheap press, designedly founded to destroy 
all belief in the supernatural, far more extensive and pervasive 
than people generally imagine.” 

That such a description is no whit overdrawn will be evident 
to any one who knows anything of the sixpenny reprints with 
which the Rationalist Press Association is now flooding the 
country, and in the dissemination of which they are unfortu- 
nately assisted by at least one publishing firm hitherto of good 
repute. These productions are’ presented to the world in the 
name of science, and as though her interests alone actuated 
those who put them within reach of the people. How far this 
is so a very slight examination of the works selected for dis- 
semination serves to show. 

None of them is presented with a greater flourish of trumpets 
than what is proclaimed as “ Haeckel’s Great Work, The Riddle 
of the Universe,” which, the Preface, contributed by an English 
admirer assures us, “is an admirable summary by one of the 
most eminent and most thoughtful men in Europe ... of 
the positions taken up by science and evacuated by theology.” 
“The work,” adds the same authority, “is unanswered, because 
it is unanswerable.” 

It is not our purpose to undertake a detailed examination 
of the book thus described, to do which would be a task even 
harder than to discuss all the charges brought by foreign 
writers against this country in connection with the Boer War. 
It will, however, be well to examine a sample or two of the 
scientific method as exhibited by so eminent and thoughtful an 


authority. 
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As we are told with much insistence by writers like Professor 
Huxley, men of science are pre-eminently distinguished by their 
scrupulous regard for truth, and, unlike such folk as theologians, 
never use words but with a precise and definite meaning, which 
they know to be in accordance with ascertained facts. This is 
how Professor Haeckel displays such a temper in regard of a 
somewhat important fact that has been long before the world,— 
namely, the Catholic Church, the true inwardness of whose 
creed he thus undertakes to expound. He begins by laying it 
down that Christianity is a polytheistic religion ; that the Three 
Persons of the Trinity are three distinct deities, so that, from 
the beginning, monotheism has been abandoned ; that, moreover, 
“in the most widely distributed form of Christianity the ‘ virgin’ 
mother of Christ plays an important part as a fourth deity.” 
The cult of the Madonna, he assures us, has been developed to 
such an extent, “that we may oppose it to the usual masculine 
form of monotheism as one of a feminine type. The ‘Queen 
of Heaven’ becomes so prominent... that the three male 
persons practically disappear.” 

This, however, is only by way of introduction, and the 
Professor continues :! 


In addition, the imagination of the pious Christian soon came to 
increase this celestial administration by a numerous company of 
“saints” of all kinds, and bands of musical angels, who should see 
that “eternal life” should not prove too dull. The Popes—the 
greatest charlatans that any religion ever produced—have constantly 
studied to increase this band of celestial satellites by repeated canoniza- 
tion. This curious company received its most interesting acquisition 
in 1870, when the Vatican Council pronounced the Popes, as the 
Vicars of Christ, to be infallible, and thus raised them to a divine 
dignity. When we add the “personal Devil” that they acknowledge, 
and the “bad angels” who form his court, we have in modern 
Catholicism, still the most extensive branch of Christianity, a rich and 
variegated polytheism that dwarfs the Olympic family of the Greeks. 


Such is the ribald stuff put forth as a philosophic account of 
the Faith of nineteen centuries, and of over two hundred 
millions of living men. To gauge its real’ character, no expert 
knowledge of physical science is required. Any one of the 
Catholic millions has the means of forming his own judgment 
concerning a writer who can lend his name to slander so brazen. 

Nor is it only in this one regard that Professor Haeckel 


2 P4108. 
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employs his peculiar method. He uses it liberally in dealing 
with “science” itself, and produces his “ unanswerable” demon- 
stration by supplying the required evidence on his own authority, 
when Nature neglects to furnish it. A couple of signal instances 
will sufficiently exemplify so remarkable a process. 

A grave difficulty to the evolutionary system is presented 
by the geological history of fossil plants,! which seems to show 
that instead of the gradual transition from one type to another, 
by the accumulation of differences infinitesimally small, in which 
evolutionists believe, forms altogether novel came suddenly upon 
the scene at various periods, in large numbers and much variety. 
Of the great tribe of Dicotyledons, for example, no trace is 
discovered till the period of the Chalk, at the top of the 
Secondary strata, and then not only are they abundant, but 
representatives are found of all their three great divisions 
simultaneously (viz., Polypetala, Monopetale, and Apetalz), 
which should, on evolutionary principles, have been slowly 
evolved one from the other. Moreover, no intermediate forms 
aré anywhere forthcoming to link them with the plants of 
previous ages—Monocotyledons, Gymnosperms, and Crypto- 
gams—whereof earlier strata preserve the remains. The 
difficulty is sufficiently serious, but Professor Haeckel airily 
dismisses it by declaring that the Apetale, the least developed 
form of Dicotyledons, doubtless flourished for ages previously, 
back to the beginning of the Secondary epoch; and that 
accordingly evolution had all that time to operate. 

We are told, however, by so high an authority as 
Mr. Carruthers—late Keeper of Botany in the British Museum— 
that for such a statement there is no evidence whatever, and 
that the total absence of all traces of these plants in earlier 
periods, “can be accounted for only on the supposition that 
they formed no part of the then existing vegetation.”” 

This particular instance (of the Dicotyledons) is but one 
sample of the reckless fashion in which Haeckel is shown to 
have constructed throughout what he calls the history of the 
vegetable world. 

Another and still more fundamental difficulty is that con- 
cerning the origin of life. That life on the earth had a 
beginning, no one can attempt to question. That unless it 
arose spontaneously out of dead matter, under the action 


1 A similar difficulty is presented in connection with animals as well. 
2 Presidential Address to the Geologists’ Association, November 3rd, 1876. 
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of purely mechanical forces, the operation of a “miracle” must 
be admitted for its production, Professor Haeckel “entirely 
agrees.” But the idea of a “miracle,” or the intervention of 
a power beyond the forces of physical nature, is the one thing 
he most abhors, and accordingly he tells us in many words,! 
the conclusion of which, at least, is clear and intelligible, that 
science bids us accept spontaneous generation as an undoubted 
fact, and shows the mechanical forces of nature, acting blindly 
and unconsciously, to be capable of producing life itself, anc 
all its subsequent developments up to the very-highest. 

But here again we find such statements absolutely con- 
tradicted on the best scientific authority. Thus Professor Tait 
writes :? 

To say that even the very lowest form of life, not to speak of its 
higher forms, still less of volition and consciousness, can be fully 
explained on physical principles alone,—ze., by the mere relative 
motions and interactions of portions of inanimate matter, however 
refined and sublimated,—is simply unscientific. There is absolutely 
nothing known in physical science which can lend the slightest support 
to such an idea. . . . To suppose that life, even in its lowest form, is: 
wholly material, involves either a denial of Newton’s laws of motion, 
or an erroneous use of the term “matter.” Both are alike unscientific. 


From these specimens the reader may be able to form some 
opinion as to the merits of what its author introduces as his 
“sincere and conscientious work,” and to judge whether it is 
mere zeal for scientific truth that causes it to be scattered 
broadcast among the people, and blazoned forth as un- 
answered and unanswerable. 

Another distinguished man of science apt to forget his own 
principles when he mounted to philosophy, was Professor 
Huxley. It is interesting and instructive to observe that 
precisely those of his works are selected for reproduction by 
the Association of which we speak, which in the opinion of 
so friendly a judge as Sir William Thiselton-Dyer,? are of least 
scientific value, and even open to grave criticism,—namely, the 
more popular writings in which he endeavoured to deal with 
the most fundamental problems which can occupy our minds. 
Of the celebrated lecture on the Physical Basis of Life, or 
rather of the proposition which is its core, and on which 

1 C. xiv. 


2 Contemporary Review, January 1878, p. 298. 
3 Nature, June 5, 1902. 
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Huxley’s whole position rests—Sir William says: “Except 
the definition of a crab attributed to the French Academy, I 
call to mind no statement so compact of errors.” The address 
embodying this statement is amongst those reproduced for the 
benefit of the people. — 

Haeckel and Huxley, however, must undoubtedly be 
recognized as genuine men of science. Others who have no 
claim to any such character are paraded in their company, 
and may thus well be invested with an authority in the eyes 
of the multitude, which comparatively few know to be pre- 
posterous. Such are Mr. Edward Clodd and the late Mr. Grant 
Allen, books by both of whom are found in the repertory of 
the Rationalist Press Association. Their pretensions to speak 
in the name of science are promptly repudiated by those with 
whom they range themselves, whenever their extravagances 
prove embarrassing in face of an enemy ; but it is unfortunate 
that except upon such occasions they never seem to incur 
reproof, and have even been permitted to dedicate one of their 
precious productions to such a man as Professor Huxley. Thus 
much, however, is certain—that they are mere sciolists, and 
that the circulation of their works can serve only to degrade 
the cause of science. 

As the Pall Mall Gazette wrote the other day, a journal 
which will not be suspected of any excessive religious bias— 


We have received from the Rationalist Press Association a sixpenny 
edition of Mr. Grant Allen’s Evolution of the Idea of God. We think 
it is very regrettable that a work of this nature should be circulated 
broadcast in cheap editions. The late Mr. Grant Allen was, it is true, 
only a superficial student of the origins of religions; and scholars can 
read his book with the care and criticism it deserves. It is full of the 
most baseless and shallow theories, unsupported, as a rule, by a tittle 
of evidence ; but it is written in a dogmatic manner, that may, we are 
afraid, impose upon and encourage the cheap secularism that is still 


abroad. 


Such is the style of thing by means of which it is proposed 
to régenerate and elevate mankind, for, as its prospectus 


informs us— 


The RaTIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, Limited, is not a financial 
or commercial venture, but exists to promote what its members and 
supporters regard as the true moral and intellectual interests of 


humanity. 
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The Bishop of Treves and the Press. 


The accounts recently furnished to the public of the action 
of Bishop Korum of Treves in regard of an undenominational 
high-school for girls in his cathedral city, strikingly illustrate 
the method on which the history of our own times, especially 
the Church history, is chronicled for our benefit and that of 
posterity—even upon what may seem the very best authority. 

In a journal deservedly bearing so high a character as the 
Pilot, we find the story thus sketched, in the issue of March 


the 7th. 


The Bishop of Trier has revived the passions excited by the 
Kulturkampf a quarter of a century ago. Trier possesses a State 
High School for girls, conducted on “the principle of parity.” 
Catholics and Protestants alike are admitted, and receive religious 
instruction from teachers of their respective creeds. Provision is 
also now made that the Catholic pupils shall learn history from 
Catholic teachers. But Bishop Korum is not satisfied with this, 
and is interested in a convent school in the town. Consequently, he 
has announced that Catholic parents who send their children to the 
State School will be refused absolution. . 

The Bishop seems to have had some difficulty in finding specific 
causes of complaint, inasmuch as he objected to the impropriety of 
setting girls to study the scene in the Odyssey, where the shipwrecked 
Odysseus converses with the princess Nausicaa, and supplies his lack 
of clothes by a leafy bough. It is hard to discover anything objection- 
able here, but the Catholics in Germany are ultra-Puritanical in art. 
The only other grievance seems to have been that in the normal school 
attached to the high school the majority of the teachers were Protestant 
and the pupils Catholic. The Bishop, of course, like some people 
nearer home, is only carrying out the usual Catholic principle to the 
detriment of education, but that will not do in Germany. 


Two days later the 7zmes, devoting a leader to the subject, 
gave, as might be expected, a still worse complexion to the 
Bishop’s conduct, as will be seen from the annexed extracts. 


The Prussian Government has been relieved of a serious embarrass- 
ment by the withdrawal by the Bishop of Treves of the manifesto 
promulgated from all the pulpits under his control about three weeks 
ago. A High School for girls is carried on by the Government at 
Treves upon the undenominational system. That is to say, the teachers 
and the teaching are divided, as equally as circumstances will permit, 
between Protestants and Roman Catholics, and every effort is made 
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to exclude everything to which either sect may fairly object. . .. In 
the girls’ High School at Treves things seem to have been working 
as satisfactorily as possible, and steps had actually been taken to redress 
an inequality in the numbers of Protestant and Roman Catholic 
teachers, when the Bishop of Treves saw fit to intervene. Without 
putting forward any complaint, and without giving the Government 
any hint of his intentions, he ordered his clergy to declare from the 
altar that absolution would be refused to parents sending their children 
to non-Catholic schools, and in particular to the High School for girls. 
That school is apparently held to be more objectionable than others of 
its class, because there is a school for girls at Treves, carried on by 
the Ursuline nuns, which has been feeling the competition of the State 
school. As the Bishop gave the Government no opportunity for 
negotiation before he made this sudden and unexpected attack, so 
he took care that it should have no opportunity for expostulation 
afterwards. By the time his manifesto was being read in the churches 
he was on his way to Rome, carrying the Peter’s pence to the Pope. 
His departure placed him outside the range of direct communications 
from the Prussian Government, and he appears to have had some 
idea that approval of his conduct could not well be refused at Rome 
to one who was actually bringing tribute to the exchequer. Count 
von Biilow, however, took the optimistic view that the Curia would 
not wish to disturb the good relations at present existing, and the 
treasure-laden Bishop found himself appealed against when he reached 
the presence of his ecclesiastical superiors. . 

The Pope was probably as much embarrassed as the Minister. 
The Bishop had only taken upon himself to insist upon a claim con- 
tinually put forth by the Roman Catholic Church everywhere, a claim 
which, put shortly, is that the State shall pay the piper while the Church 
calls the tune. Yet, if the Pope had upheld the action of the Bishop, 
he would have asserted a universal principle, and opened up a struggle 
throughout Germany. Nobody wants anything of the kind at this 
moment. A renewed Kulturkampf does not suit the game of either 
party in present circumstances. On the contrary, it was plain that 
men of all parties in Prussia were anxious to be able to regard the 
incident as purely local, and to treat it merely as an individual blunder. 
The Vatican took the same line, and the Bishop has been obliged 
to recede from the position he rashly took up. He has done so ina 
characteristic way. On Saturday the Minister for Education was 
unable to tell Parliament how the matter had been settled, or whether 
it was settled at all. Yesterday the Bishop, through his clergy, informed 
the people that his manifesto was to be considered as if it had never 
been issued. What he had declared to be a sin punishable with the 
minor excommunication he had to admit not to be a sin atall. Fallible 
mortals like statesmen, who never, if they are wise, desert the safe 
ground of expediency and policy, may without serious loss of reputation 
change their views, either in the light of new facts or frankly as the 
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result of more mature consideration. But a Bishop who declares a 
thing to be a sin upon lofty considerations of faith and morals cannot 
but suffer some loss of prestige when he has to admit that faith and 
morals are not concerned in the matter. The incident, at any rate, 
throws an interesting light upon the nature of the conscientious 
objection which sometimes plays so prominent a part in controversy. 
In theory it is something of so sacred and all-compelling a kind that 
all ordinary motives and rules of conduct are reduced to nothingness 
in its presence. In practice it is governed by an opportunism as 
open and palpable as any that the worldling unblushingly professes. 
This good Bishop, with his Ursuline school to push, invoked a tremend- 
ous principle ; but when things even dearer to him than the Ursuline 
school were in peril he dropped the principle with remarkable celerity. 
There are many of his type much nearer home than Treves. 


It is very remarkable that neither of these authorities, nor 
others who have undertaken to pronounce upon the merits of 
the case, would appear to be aware of so important a document 
as Bishop Korum’s own statement, dated on the 31st of January.’ 
A perusal of this, and irquiries made on the spot, serve at 
least to show that there are two sides to this, as to some other 
questions, and that it be well to pause before receiving what we 
have heard as adequate to the facts. 

It will be sufficient at present compendiously to indicate 
some points as presented on the Bishop’s side, for comparison 
with the tale as told by the Pz/ot and the Z7zmes. 

1. The undenominational high-school at Treves was 
founded during the Kudturkampf, in 1878, by a party of anti- 
Romanizers, and was afterwards adopted by the Prussian 
Government. Against its institution strong protests were made 
by the clergy and the town itself, nine-tenths of which are 
Catholic, there being at the time three Catholic high-schools 
for girls in existence, Protestants and Jews having their own.? 
All this was three years before the present Bishop’s appointment. 
Since that period the State school has been patronised and the 
remaining Catholic school so handicapped as to make its 
existence almost impossible.’ 

2. In 1879, the clergy unanimously declared that they 
could not undertake to give religious instruction in the school, 


1 Unerbauliches aus der Didzese Trier, Darlegung der Verhiltnisse hoherer 
Tochterschulen in Trier, St. Johann und Kreuznach, mit Akten belegt, Trier, 1903, 
Druck und Verlag der Paulinus-Druckerei. We have before us the Fourth Edition 
and sixth thousand. 

2 Unerbauliches, p. 7. 8 P. 18, 
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by which they would sanction an institution wrong in principle, 
and in which the faith of the pupils was exposed to many 
dangers.! 

3. On his appointment, Bishop Korum explained by a 
circular letter to his clergy (January 2, 1883), the rules laid 
down by the Church in this connection ; viz., that parents are 
obliged in conscience to provide for the religious training of 
their children, no less than for their bodily sustenance ; that 
consequently, when an equally good education is to be had 
in a Catholic school, as in one that is undenominational, they 
are bound to prefer the former ; that should they be compelled, 
by the deficiency or inferiority of Catholic schools, to send 
their children elsewhere, or for other sound reasons, they must 
undertake to see that what is wanting shall be supplied, by the 
parish priest or otherwise, and to use their influence to induce 
such children to frequent the sacraments; that to those who 
refuse to comply with such conditions, as to others who 
persist in a course of manifest wrong-doing, absolution must 
be refused.” 

4. As to the actual condition of the school. The teachers 
of history and literature are all Protestants, sometimes Protestant 
ministers, though of 87 scholars only 13 are Protestants. Only 
for a section of the school—containing twenty pupils who 
learn no language but their own—are two Catholic teachers 
provided. Among the books prepared for the instruction of 
the students is a Manual of Education in which is reproduced 
Luther’s epistle on the subject, wherein he denounces religious 
houses as dens of iniquity and snares of the devil, and reviles 
the Mass, Indulgences, and other points of Catholic doctrine 
and practice, with characteristic virulence and violence.* It is 
likewise alleged that in the school, unpleasant subjects are 
treated with a coarseness grossly offensive to modest girls, and 
that Catholic students are sarcastically bidden, if they dislike 
this sort of thing, to leave the room.® From a private source 
we hear that what is alleged as specially offensive about the 
story of Ulysses, is a question put as to the feelings of 
Nausicaa when she saw him so clad. Also, that one of 
the teachers recommended the girls to read the works of 


Zola. 
If such allegations are true, it can hardly be maintained 


1 Tbid. 2 Pp. 8—15. P, - 
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that “things seem to have been working as satisfactorily as 
possible,” or that “every effort is made to exclude everything 
to which either sect may fairly object.” 

5. The Bishop’s recent “manifesto” had nothing to do with 
Excommunication of any kind, of which, as he declares, there 
could be no possible question.1. All that he did was to bid the 
clergy remind the people of what he had laid down twenty 
years ago (in 1883), as to the ruling of the Church on the subject. 

6. The Government having thereupon undertaken to do 
what they had always previously refused, and to satisfy his 
requirements as to the high-school education, asking him at the 
same time to withdraw his threat, he agreed to do so, as having 
obtained what he desired. 

Unless it can be shown that such statements are wholly 
incorrect, it will probably be allowed that the accounts with 
which we started, furnish a strange presentment of the facts of 
the case. 


Of certain ‘‘ Absurd Insinuations.”’ 


In view of the efforts made in certain papers to lay a recent 
Court scandal at the door of the unhappy Jesuits, the following 
paragraph from the 72mes of March the 19th is worth preserving. 
It is from the Berlin Correspondent. 


The proclamation which the King of Saxony issued to his people 
yesterday would be unintelligible if it were not well known that the 
divorce of the Crown Prince and Princess and the circumstances 
attending it have been the subject of gross popular misrepresentations 
in Saxony. The fact that the vast majority of the Saxons is Protestant 
while the dynasty is Catholic explains, although it cannot excuse, 
the absurd insinuations which have been disseminated regarding the 
part played by the Jesuits in the domestic tragedy which has darkened 
the Royal House. Hand in hand with this campaign of calumny 
attempts have been made to estrange the mass of the people, who 
are already to a great extent Social Democrats, from the Saxon dynasty. 
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Bible ‘‘ Protestants.’’ 


In a recent number of the Sazday Circle, which describes 
itself as the best of all papers for the family, the following 
interesting paragraph is to be found. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD “ PROTESTANT.” 


In the annals of the ninth century B.c., when the advanced religious 
party in the reign of King Joash threatened to undo all the good work 
effected by his faithful counsellor Jehoiada, we find, in the Roman 
Catholic version of 2 Chron. xxiv. 19, the earliest use of the term 
Protestant. The passage may be paraphrased thus : 

“So God sent prophets and Protestant preachers to the Jewish 
people, who had become worshippers of images and idols to bring 
them back to the worship of Jehovah. These Protestants bore witness 
against the sin and folly of their brethren, who refused to give ear to 
them.” 


The Roman Catholic version thus “paraphrased,” is the 
Latin Vulgate, 2 Paralipomenon xxiv. 19, which runs thus: 


Mittebatque eis prophetas ut reverterentur ad Dominum, quos 
protestantes illi audire noluerunt. 


It would thus appear that it is held lawful by way of “ para- 
phrase” to do violence no less to the sense of Scripture itself 
than to the Latin tongue. The Catholic Douay and the 
Anglican version alike show, as a schoolboy should see, that 
there is no excuse whatever for the ludicrous use to which the 
“paraphraser” would put the passage, which in the latter of 
these versions stands thus: 


Yet he sent prophets to them to bring them back again unto the 
Lord ; and they testified against them: but they would not give ear. 


It is not always those who talk most about the Bible that 
treat it with most reverence. 








Reviews. 


—— 


I.—ABBOT GASQUET’S CHURCH HISTORY.! 


THIs little book should be sure of a wide and hearty welcome. 
It comes to supply a serious and long acknowledged want, 
and there can be no -question as to the soundness with 
which the necessary work is done. Within less than a hundred 
pages, is provided a clear and scholarly sketch of the history 
of Christianity in our island from the beginning down to the 
present time, and, although of necessity exceedingly compendious, 
it will be found surprisingly full of information upon points 
concerning which information is most likely to be required. 
The work is not controversial, engaging in no polemics, and 
not even indicating any adversaries whom its story contradicts, 
but at the same time nothing can be better calculated to be 
set by the way of contrast beside the extraordinary productions 
now so frequently appearing in the interests of Anglican “Con- 
tinuity,” wherein such a tale is told as would mightily astonish 
—could they but hear it—those with whose life and work it is 
professedly concerned. 

In order to show that in all periods, down to the days of 
Henry VIIE.,, union with Rome and acknowledgment of Papal 
authority formed an integral and essential part of English 
Christianity, Abbot Gasquet naturally devotes special care 
to those points which the champions of the Establishment 
commonly endeavour to exploit in her interest. The alleged 
independence of the British Church ; the supposed un-Roman, 
or even anti-Roman, character of Celtic missionaries amongst 
the Saxons; the Creed of the nation in Saxon times; the 
attitude of Norman and Plantagenet Kings towards the Church 
and her Head ;—Investitures, the Statutes of Provisors and 
Premunire,—on these and other questions which are apt to 


1 4 Short History of the Catholic Church in England. By Abbot Gasquet. 
Catholic Truth Society. 91 pp. 3d. 
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breed troubles and perplexities, quite enough is said to explain 
the true nature of each case, and to indicate the essential facts 
concerning it. The cogency of the demonstration thus afforded 
is greatly enhanced by the calm and sober tone in which it is 
presented, by the absence of anything like declamation, special- 
pleading, or the blinking of awkward facts. It is, for instance, 
fully acknowledged that at sundry periods the actual condition 
of things within the Church was not what it should have been, 
and that in particular immediately before the great change 
came, many wise and good men saw the need of emendation in 
many respects. Again, we hear with refreshing candour of “ that 
series of miserable executions and burnings” under Queen 
Mary, which have done so much harm to the cause which she 
sought to serve ; and similarly of “the embarrassing and painful 
excommunication” of Elizabeth by Pope Pius V., which furnished 
her Government with a weapon against Catholics, than which 
none more effective could have been devised. 

The little book will, we trust, speedily run into a second 
edition, to be followed by many more, and when it shall come 
to be reprinted there are, we venture to think, some points that 
should receive attention. It is somewhat unfortunate that the 
very opening sentence, though no doubt representing the sub- 
stantial truth, is not literally exact, for when our Lord sent His 
Apostles to preach, Britain had not yet come under the power 
of the Roman Empire. It was not till the year 43, more than 
ten years after the Apostles received their charge, that the bond 
between Britain and Rome began to be forged, under Claudius. 
On p. 6 the Isle of Bardney should be Bardsey, and as this was 
the reputed burial-place of no less than twenty thousand 
martyrs and other saints, thus earning the title of “the Rome 
of Britain,” it should be described beyond the possibility of 
error. When the name of Columbanus is first mentioned! it 
would be well to explain who he was, otherwise some readers 
will probably confound him with Columba, in spite of the 
variation which has been adopted to distinguish names really 
identical. In dealing with Magna Charta? it seems a pity to 
say nothing of the clause stipulating for the “freedom” of the 
English Church, which is so frequently quoted as if it meant 
that she was to be free from Papal, and not—as was the fact— 
from kingly interference. In other instances the language 
employed seems rather to obscure the meaning intended: thus 
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it might be gathered! that the good men of whom we find traces 
in legendary Welsh saints’ lives as having adorned the British 
Church during its darkest period, were bishops only: so again? 
it would follow from the language employed that St. Wilfrid 
was to be consecrated Bishop by the Northumbrian Kings and 
Council, instead of being sent abroad by them for consecration. 
If we thus dwell upon points that may appear trivial, it is 
only because of the important part which Abbot Gasquet’s 
admirable summary is doubtless destined to play in the future, 
and because nothing can be deemed unimpartant which may 
contribute to the finish and perfection of such a work. 


2.—CATHOLIC LONDON.? 


“To have unearthed any fragments of that infinite treasure 
of history buried beneath the living London of to-day ; to have 
supplied however few of the articulations, of which its past 
can be re-constructed and set before our eyes—is a service of 
public utility. But it is to those interested in the fortunes of 
Catholicism in England during the long years of its humiliation, 
that the history of Zhe Old London Missions will be especially 
welcome.” Thus happily does Father Tyrrell in a brief Preface 
describe the reason why this volume is sure to arouse interest. 
It sets before us numerous details of the time when our 
forefathers fought their brave and prolonged battle for liberty. 
We hear much of their importunity (sometimes excessive) to 
get to Mass and the Sacraments, and of the places where service 
was celebrated, and of the risk which men ran in order to be 
present at it. 

Here is an example. The incident took place during the 
Lord George Gordon Riots : 


During the sacking of the church in Duke Street, a certain 
Mrs. Roberts took the sacred plate from the sacristy, and, whilst the 
rioters were trying to burn down the chapel, carried them to a priest 
[Dr. James Archer, the celebrated preacher], who was hiding at the Ship 
Tavern, at the corner of the Turnstile, Gate Street, Holborn. He 
was fasting and said Mass in thanksgiving in a room on the first floor, 
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upon an altar-stone laid on a table, with one cloth doubled three 
times, two candles and a cross, and a small missal, which the priest 
took out of his pocket, and Mrs. Roberts served the Mass.! 


The authoress has endeavoured to describe the London 
Missions from the time when Queen Henrietta Maria came to 
England in 1625 until 1850 or thereabouts, and without a doubt 
the materials collected are noteworthy. The manuscripts of 
Father Gamache seem to be a new, perhaps a valuable source. 
Fresh and interesting facts are found in abundance. But the 
shortcomings of the publication are also numerous, and some 
of them serious. The want of order and chronology, and the 
lack of topographical skill cannot be overlooked, and will not 
allow us to regard this volume, despite its merits, as a work of 
permanent authority. 


3.—RIDINGDALE STORIES.” 


We should like to have found a place sooner for this little 
review of Father Bearne’s Ridingdale Stories, but to tell the 
truth they hardly need the reviewer’s aid to introduce them to 
the young readers who have lost no time in discovering their 
merits. Nor is it the boys alone who will have found 
these stories to their mind, for Father Bearne has known how 
to combine the incidents and adventures which a boy likes in 
his stories, with the truthful delineation of boy character which 
pleases his elders. The Ridingdale young folk are the dearest 
of children and one feels that one loves them all—though 
Lannie of course most of all—but they are for all that “a race 
of real children, not too wise, too learned, or too good,” quite 
after the manner of Wordsworth’s lines which the author 
appends to his Prologue. One fault young readers will find in 
this volume. It does not come to a proper end, but that we 
believe only means that the proper end is yet to come. 


1 P. 41. 
2 Ridingdale Stories. By David Bearne, S.J. Messenger Office, Wimbledon, 


1902. 
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4.—LE CATHOLICISME EN FRANCE! 


This little book is a forcible and eloquent picture of the 
perils and needs of the Catholic Church in France at this grave 
crisis of her history. 

The author has asked himself the question that is asked 
by many English Catholics at the present moment: how it 
is that 25,000 Freemasons and Atheists can tyrannize over 
37,000,000 Catholics without drawing forth from the latter a 
more energetic protest? Without overlooking the consoling 
and encouraging symptoms, which even now give good hopes 
for the eventual future of the Church in France, Father Forbes 
brings forward certain duly authenticated statements that go 
far to explain the present condition of religion. He fully 
recognizes the fact that in the higher spheres of the literary 
world there is a decided reaction in favour of the teaching and 
practice of Catholicity ; the striking conversions of men like 
Mess. Brunetiére, Coppée, Bourget, and other leaders, cannot 
fail to influence those who look up to these writers as their 
masters ; but among the lower orders, those who, after all, form 
the large majority, faith and religious practice seem, alas! dying 
out. 

The statistics quoted by Father Forbes are alarming. He 
points out that in certain outlying parishes of Paris, where ten 
or twelve priests are appointed to look after over 100,000 souls, 
65 per cent. of the children are unbaptized. The proportion 
is likely to become more alarming still, now that the nuns, 
whose work was doubly valuable in these poor quarters of the 
great city, are about to be suppressed by Monsieur Combes! 

After presenting a dark picture of the mental and moral 
condition of the men of France at the present crisis, Father 
Forbes proceeds to point out what, after a close study of men 
and things, he believes to be the most effective means of 
bringing about a change. 

To the upper classes he would give a more solid and 
thorough knowledge of their religion, but it is chiefly among 
the labouring classes that work must be done, for it is among 
them that the evil influence of the free-thinking tyrants of the 
country is most pernicious. He advocates the foundation of 


1 Le Catholicisme en France. Par James Forbes, prétre. Paris: Lethielleux, 10, 
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technical schools where boys and young men can be prepared 
for different careers ; these schools must be conducted according 
to the most up-to-date and perfect methods, so that their 
technical excellence may be above criticism. The young 
Frenchman’s natural inclination leads him to follow the beaten 
track, and the one ambition of many middle-class parents is 
to see their son in possession of some small but safe Government 
employment, where no initiative is needed; but, as Father 
Forbes justly observes, it is more and more evident that 
commerce and industry are the powers of the future. He 
believes that if the young Catholics, laying aside their 
prejudices and apathy, would resolutely adopt this view, 
devote their efforts towards forming a compact, active, and 
energetic army of workers skilled in technical knowledge and 
deeply imbued with the solid teaching of the Church, their 
success would be certain, and they might thus regain an 
influence over the destinies of their country. 

, It would take us too long to enter at length into Father 
Forbes’ views on this subject, which are founded on close 
observation and long experience; his little book deserves to 
be read by all those who are interested in the religious politics 
of France. It has excited much attention and has brought its 
author many letters of encouragement and sympathy. “ Your 
pamphlet is one of the most important documents that I have 
met with on the state of the Church in France,” writes 
M. Bodley, whose acquaintance of and interest in French 
affairs gives weight to his opinion. 


5.—HIGHER MATHEMATICS,! 


We have only to glance at the scientific periodicals of the 
present day to see that both for the chemist and physicist a 
thorough mathematical foundation is a matter of necessity, and 
that without it no progress can be made beyond the most 
elementary course. The applications of mathematics to chemistry 
and experimental physics are now so numerous, and at the 
same time scattered through such a number of various periodi- 
cals, that a complete and accurately compiled collection must 


1 Higher Mathematics for Students of Chemistry and Physics. By J. We 
Mellor, D.Sc. London: Longmans. 
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be of the greatest service. Mr. Mellor’s book is a most 
praiseworthy attempt to supply this want, and_ evidently 
represents an immense mass of labour, as is easily seen by 
glancing through the Index. It comprises a complete course 
of the Differential and Integral Calculus with Differential 
Equations and Finite Differences giving the theory of Interpo- 
lation, Fourier’s Theorem, solutions of numerical equations, and 
a chapter on Probability and the Theory of Errors, which is the 
best part of the book. There is a very large number of concrete 
examples taken from published experiments, and some of those 
particularly chosen to illustrate the text, as that of the amount 
of cane sugar transformed into invert sugar. to illustrate the 
process of integration, are admirable. 

The book is, however, disfigured by numerous errors of all 
kinds. The inversion of the natural order whereby the collec- 
tion of known formule is placed at the end instead of the 
beginning is of little consequence, though it is odd to refer on 
p. 32 to a proof on p. 499, but a complete list of more important 
errors would cover several pages. To begin with: false spellings, 
not mere printer’s errors, are very numerous; we have in the 
second line of the Prologue, “Methodus fluxionem.” “ Trig- 
nometry,” “auxillary,” “condensor,” are thus spelt wherever the 
words occur, and would be unpardonable in a schoolboy ; we 
have also “point of inflection” for “point of inflexion,” 
“aluminum” (p. 483), “bons sens” (p. 417). 

But these are trifles compared to the numerous errors in 
principle scattered throughout the book. Thus the process for 
the differentiation of a quotient (p. 27) is incorrect, for it states 
that when x becomes ++4, # and v which are functions of x 
also become w+, v+%. Similarly in p. 29 it is misleading 
to give the same increment to both z and y. In p. 10, oxo 
is given as indeterminate, it should be o, but this may be a 
mere misprint. The proof given in p. 30 of the relation 
between dz/dy and dy/dx would never be tolerated by an 
examiner. In p. 245, case iii. is very badly given and the 
process for determining the limiting value of x/ogx quite wrong ; 
and the transformation of the integral in p. 526 is unsound. 
To read in a book of higher mathematics that “the ellipse 
is not a very important curve” rather takes one’s breath 
away, it might have passed, if the words “to the chemist” were 
added. Instances of loose, inaccurate, or misleading statements 
are: “The limit of the ratio RQ/PR is a tangent to the curve 
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(p. 82). “The elementary definitions of trignometry” (p. 31). 
What are the definitions other than elementary? “This equa- 
tion is a minimum when,” &c. (p. 149). “Proportional to the 
impressed force (impulse)” (p.153). The impulse is not the 
force, but the time integral of the force. The integral referred 
to on p. 269 is the indefinite integral, this is what is known as 
the error function, not the definite integral of p. 268, last line. 
This would be most misleading to a student. The Index also, 
otherwise an excellent feature in the book, requires much 
revision. The wrong page is given for Wantzel, and Williams 
(p. 370) and Pelouze (p. 466) are omitted. 

These are but a few of the errors, many of them serious, 
that are to be found throughout the book, and it will have to be 
rewritten before it can be relied on by the chemist and 
physicist ; but the large collection of valuable examples hitherto 
scattered in various periodicals and now for the first time 
brought together, will render it well worth while to spare no 
pains to secure the utmost accuracy in the compilation. 


6.—URBAN II} 


It is under the auspices of Cardinal Langénieux that Pére 
Paulot’s work on Urban II. has been undertaken. In the 
diocese of Rheims, over which the Cardinal presides, this Pope 
from the circumstances of his birth, education, and earliest 
ecclesiastical employment is a character of special historical 
interest. A special devotional interest also gathers round him 
for the faithful of that region, for during life he was regarded 
as a saint, and since his death his cu/tus has always been allowed 
and practised there, and in certain other parts. The Cardinal, 
therefore, determined to urge the cause of his formal beatifi- 
cation, which was accorded by the present Pope in July, 1881. 
For the furtherance of the devotion thus santioned by the highest 
authority a Life of Blessed Urban based on the best material 
was a prime necessity, and his Eminence commissioned the 
late Comte Riant to undertake it. Unfortunately the Comte 
died before he had been able to do more than collect some 
valuable materials and note down a few conclusions, but the 

1 On Pape Frangais— Urban II, Par Lucien Paulot, de l’Oratoire de S. Philippe 
Neri. Preface de Georges Goyau. Paris: Victor Lecoffre, 1903. 
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Oratorian Pére Paulot has continued and completed his work, 
not unworthily, in the volume now published, to which M. Georges 
Goyau contributes a Preface. 

Like Gregory VII. to whom, if we except the brief and 
uneventful reign of Victor III. he was the next successor, 
Urban II. had been a monk of Cluny—that famous monastery 
which has been called “the nursery of Sovereign Pontiffs,” and 
had so large a share in the reformatory movements of the 
eleventh century. Gregory VII. had asked its Abbot Hugh 
to send him two monks capable of aiding’ him with their 
counsels and support. Odon de Lagery was one of these, and 
Gregory made him Bishop of Ostia. Called to the Papal throne 
in 1088, it was his lot to continue the work of Gregory, in 
cleansing the sanctuary from the pollution of priestly simony 
and immorality, and from that abuse of lay investitures which 
threatened gradually to abolish the spiritual jurisdiction. It 
was his lot also, whilst striving for these great ends, to incur 
a continuance of the fierce war which Emperor Henry IV. had 
waged against his predecessor. The latter had appointed an 
Anti-Pope, Guibert of Ravenna, and had brought him in 
triumph to Rome, where he had caused him to be crowned. 
Hence Urban’s election had to be carried out at Terracina; 
and throughout his Pontificate he was often an exile from his 
own States—which is the explanation of his lengthened pro- 
gresses through France and Italy. 

Urban II. was distinctly a great Pope and one of those 
who, notwithstanding their home troubles, knew how to exercise 
a powerful and ameliorative influence on the Church in other 
lands. But it is primarily as the author of the Crusades that 
he is known to history, and under this aspect Pére Paulot studies 
him carefully. One important point which he maintains, and 
as it would appear successfully, is that the first impulse to 
this great movement was due much less to Peter the Hermit 
and much more to Urban II. than is generally supposed. 
The ordinary account is that Peter the Hermit, returning from 
the Holy Land where he had suffered from the persecutions 
of the Turks and Saracens, went to seek out Pope Urban, 
bearing with him a letter from the Patriarch Simon of 
Jerusalem, and even a message from our Lord, who had 
appeared to him in a vision in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Thus supported, he is said to have gained over the 
somewhat reluctant and apathetic Pope to sanction a Crusade 
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for the delivery of the Holy Places. But the source of this 
account is William of Tyre, a writer of a century later, nor is 
there any vestige of it in the contemporary chroniclers, such as 
Guibert de Nogent, Foucher de Chartres, Tudebode, Raymond 
d’Arguilhe, Baudri de Bourgueil, and Anna Comnena, or even 
in the discourses of Pope Urban at the Council of Clermont, 
which make not the slightest reference to the Hermit. Nor 
again, contends Pére Paulot, is there reason for supposing that 
the solicitations of the Greek Emperor, Alexis Comnenus, gave 
the first impulse to the Crusade. The letter, so suspicious in 
its realism, which he is supposed to have written to Robert of 
Flanders, is condemned as spurious by Comte Riant, and, if 
ambassadors from this Prince came to the Council of Piacenza, 
it must have been to discuss projects of reunion, for there is no 
trace in the decrees of that Council of any request for help 
against the Turks. It is thus to Urban’s own first impulse, 
though supervening no doubt upon a general feeling diffused 
through the West, that we must attribute the origin of the First 
Crusade. 

What his motives were, the extracts which Pére Paulot 
gives from his various speeches at Clermont clearly manifest. 
In the West Christians were fighting against one another on 
every side, so that no man’s house and property was safe from the 
despoilers, and no man could travel from place to place without 
fear of the assassin. On the other hand, in the East there were 
real enemies of the Christian name against whom their arms 
might be lawfully and nobly directed. The cry of their brethren 
in the East had reached them, for these were being invaded by 
hordes of Turks and Arabs who had already occupied many of 
their lands and would spread further, and even reach the West 
itself unless the might of Western Christendom could be induced 
to rise up and repel them. Let them think of what this invasion 
of the infidels meant for the regions which were brought under 
their dominion. It meant slavery ; it meant cruelty ; it meant 
the endeavour to stamp out the Christian faith by persecution ; 
and it meant too that those precious spots hallowed by their 
connection with our Lord’s earthly life could no longer be 
dedicated to His worship or visited by the devout pilgrim. 
These are the themes on which Urban dwelt at that impressive 
Council, and, as one looks back, one cannot but feel that he had 
a solid foundation for his project. The modern mind may find 
it hard to realize how such importance could be attached to the 
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Christian guardianship of the Sacred Places—though it has no 
difficulty in realizing the spirit which prompts, let us say, the 
enthusiasm for recovering an /talia irredenta. But the modern 
mind may at least realize the importance for the Christian 
Europe of those days of warding off an inundation of its 
territory by the Mohammedan hordes, and even of reclaiming 
from their grasp those Eastern lands which at one time had been 
the most flourishing portion of Christendom. If, too, we are to 
estimate at its true value Pope Urban’s conception, we must, as 
has been said, reflect what would have been its effects had the 
Crusades been entirely victorious. Even as it was, they served 
to check the tide of Turkish invasion for several centuries, until 
the time in fact when that race had ceased to be so great a 
terror ; and had the movement been entirely successful, Turkey, 
Asia Minor, Syria, Armenia, Egypt, and North Africa might 
have attained to the same degree of peace and civilization as 
France, or Italy, or England. 

There is one point, however, on which we must dissent from 
Pére Paulot. “The Holy Pontiff,” he says, “after having found 
(his army) knew how to organize it.” Surely this is just where 
Urban II. failed. He failed to realize that a multitude so great 
coming too from different regions and classes, could only hope 
to conquer, or indeed to avoid the most terrible disasters, if 
subjected in all respects to a single commander of the highest 
military capacity, who knew how to surmount all the difficulties 
of transport and commissariat, much more serious then than 
now, and how to train his subordinate officers, and through them 
their troops, to a thorough state of military discipline and 
fighting efficiency. Still, if Pope Urban failed to realize 
the danger of arousing a vast and undisciplined host, and 
sending it improperly organized into a remote region, we must 
not blame him personally for a short-sightedness which in that 
age he could hardly have overcome. His merit was to have 
conceived an idea thoroughly Christian in its character, which if 
only it could have been carried out with due attention to details 
would have conferred incalculable benefit on his contemporaries. 

There are one or two more points in this volume which we 
had noted down for comment, but we must content ourselves 
with having indicated the aspect under which it treats of the 
Crusades, and with recommending to our readers an excellent 
piece of historical workmanship. 
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7.—THOUGHTS FROM MARCUS AURELIUS.! 


This is the first of the Philosophical Series of these booklets 
issued by Mr.Sidney Mayle of Hampstead. They are designed to 
waken popular interest in the great classical thinkers and writers 
of all times, by offering typical selections from each of them ; 
and they will also be prized by men of little leisure either as 
reminders of old friends and helpers, or else as affording brief 
glimpses into that realm of ideas and spiritual interests which 
lies above and beyond that of their daily soul-stifling pre- 
occupations. A little booklet, 8 x 4 inches, of 36 pages, elegantly 
printed on good stiff paper, and all for 3d—will be an irresistible 
lure for anybody whose fancy has not been crushed like a 
butterfly under the iron heel of modern progress. 


8.—SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF PALESTRINA? 


The taunt that we English are not a musical nation is not 
heard so frequently now-a-days as it was formerly. It has lost 
its sting; its truth is disputed even by distinguished foreign 
critics. Our enthusiasm over the great moderns, notably 
Wagner and Tschaikowsky, is not exceeded even by the 
Germans ; we have our Bach Society, we pride ourselves upon 
our appreciation of the works of Palestrina. Thirty years ago 
the last-named master was little more than a name to musical 
amateurs. His Mass, 4¢terna Christi munera, was to be heard 
in Lent and Advent in our leading Catholic churches, and was 
often alluded to as “Palestrina’s Mass,” as though he had written 
only one work of this kind, and about half a dozen of his motets 
were included in our repertories. Twice a year the W/zssa Pape 
Marcelli was given at Farm Street. But it was not until 1882 
that this, Palestrina’s greatest work, was first performed in a 
public hall in London. Thenceforth the interest in the composer 


1 Thoughts from Marcus Aurelius. Priory Press Booklets. Hampstead: S. Mayle, 
70, High Street, 1903. 

2 Selections from the Works of Palestrina. Transcribed by Eleanor C. Gregory. 
With Latin and English Words. Mass in 8 Parts. Confitebor Tibi, Domine. 
London; Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C, 
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increased by leaps and bounds, and he is now recognized by all 
English music lovers, as one of the supreme masters of the art. 
For all that, comparatively few of his works are in circulation in 
this country, and therefore the enterprise of Eleanor C. Gregory 
and her publisher should be assured of a warm welcome. The 
Mass Confitebor Tibi, Domine, is here published for the first 
time in England, and an examination of it has confirmed the 
impression we received many years ago when we heard it in 
Germany, namely, that it is one of the masterpieces of the 
composer. It is very difficult, more so even than the J/issa 
Pape Marcelli ; the Tenors, as is not unfrequently the case with 
Palestrina, being mercilessly treated; and it is in eight parts, 
each of which should be sustained by several singers. 

Miss Gregory’s “transcription” is a more comprehensive 
process than the word would seem to indicate ; she has liberally 
supplied the work with marks of expression, and indicated the 
breathing-places for the voices. In regard to the former, while 
agreeing with the principle that has guided her, we think she 
has a little overdone the “colour.” That the Palestrina canon 
should be sung as Bach’s organ fugues are often played, with 
little or no expression, mezzo forte throughout till the final bars, 
is not a method of performance that appeals to us; care, 
however, must be taken not to break up the long-drawn-out 
phrases. Miss Gregory is rather too lavish with her crescendos 
and diminuendos ; longer stretches of level forte and level piano 
would conduce to a keener appreciation of the exquisite 
structure of the work. Again, she will perhaps be blamed in 
some quarters for printing the Tenor part in the G clef, but - 
practical musicians will not fall foul of her on this account. 
And every true lover of Palestrina, though he may disagree 
with her on minor points, should be grateful to her for the care 
and judgment she has brought to bear on her task. We have 
much pleasure in recommending the publication. We advise 
the transcriber to include in the series some of the simpler 
Masses of the composer, Masses that fall within the competency 
of ordinary church choirs. 
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9.—THE ART OF DISAPPEARING. 


The Art of Disappearing is a book which, according to the 
publisher’s circular pasted into it, is a “remarkable story of 
unusual power, and of deep interest,” “ international in character,” 
&c. To one point in this description, if to no other, we can 
fully subscribe. It is certainly a “remarkable” story, remarkable 
in its plot, remarkable in its improbabilities. The hero, Horace 
Endicott, a newly-married young man whose ten months so far 
spent with his wife ‘were of a hue so roseate as to render dis- 
cussion of the point foolish,” meets in the train Mgr. O’Donnell, 
the Vicar General of New York. Sprung from a New England 
stock of strong anti-Catholic bias, his prepossessions would 
have made him dislike, or at least contemn, this professor of 
mummeries ; but a sudden railway accident has the effect of 
making them fast friends. In the course of conversation the 
priest develops a theory that one who wishes to escape from his 
present surroundings, can always successfully defy discovery if 
only he will cut himself off thoroughly from his past, not leaving, 
as most criminals do, a single channel of communication with 
his former associates still open. Presently Horace Endicott is 
himself in a situation which makes him desire to try the plan. 
He has not indeed committed any crime, but he finds on his 
return home that his wife is far different from what he has 
supposed, and for some reasons mysterious to an English 
reviewer but possibly arising out of American law, he can think 
of no other method of depriving her of a wife’s share in his 
wealth, save by himself abandoning his home, his relations and 
his friends, and disappearing entirely from the knowledge of a 
wife who, though persisting in her guilt, instead of shrinking 
from his presence, tries every means of finding him. The 
curious thing is that his new mode of life is cast in the city of 
New York, where he personates the lost and dead son of an 
Irish mother and, in spite of difference of temperament, of 
accent, of mental tone and culture, and in spite of an entirely 
different antecedent experience, is forthwith accepted among 
the Irish community of New York as Arthur Dillon. In 
this capacity he ventures at length to figure in public and 
political life, and to become a conspicuous character, and yet is 


1 The Art of Disappearing. By John Talbot Smith, New York: Young 
and Co, 
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not, at least for a considerable time, detected by the sharp eyes 
of his wife’s emissaries. 

It is in describing Endicott’s life as Arthur Dillon that 
the author finds his opportunity for portraying the feelings 
cherished by the American-Irish for this country. This is the 
part which, it is anticipated, will make the book deeply interest- 
ing to English readers. It will hardly do that, but it may amaze 
them by its revelation of the grotesquely unreal ideas about 
themselves which others can entertain. 


10.—INSTRUCTIO PASTORALIS.! 


This Justructio Pastoralis is a revised and enlarged edition 
by the present Bishop of Eystadt of a famous Instruction 
published by one of his predecessors in 1768. Its object is to 
provide the parish priest with full directions on all the practical 
questions which can arise as to the care of his church and 
parish. In its arrangement it follows the order indicated in the 
Pontificale Romanum for the episcopal visitation of parishes— 
“ Incipit visitatio a sanctissima Eucharistia, ad baptisterium . . . 
se confert, post ad zdes canonicales, hospitalia, confraternitates 

. confessiones et deinde querelas audit; tum de conversa- 
tione cleri et populi . . . plane audit.” On each of these points 
full information is supplied of what is required, the special 
purpose of the present Bishop’s additions and revisions being 
to indicate in footnotes the later decisions of the Holy See or 
Sacred Congregations. The Pastoral is concisely and clearly 
composed, and makes a volume which is an episcopal law for 
the diocese of Eystadt and would be a useful addition to a 
priest’s library. 


II1.—THE EDMUNDIAN LIFE OF ST. EDMUND.? 


Three different Lives of St. Edmund, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, all of them giving proof of scholarship and original 
research, have been published by Catholics within the com- 


1 Raymundi Antonii Episcopi Instructio Pastoralis, jussu et auctoritale Reveren- 
dissimt Domini Francisci Leopoldi Episcopi Eystettensis editio aucta et emendata. 
Freiburg in Breisgau : Herder. 

2 St. Edmund, Archbishop of Canterbury. His Life as told by old English 
writers. Arranged by Bernard Ward, President of St, Edmund’s College, Old Hall, 
London; Sands, 1903. 
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paratively short period of ten years. To the late Dom Wilfrid 
Wallace, O.S.B., belongs the credit of rendering generally 
accessible a large mass of new material and of awakening 
the interest of students in the problem of a rather perplexing 
career. Coming after Dom Wallace in order of publication, 
but not, it would seem, in order of inception, Baroness de 
Paravicini provided her readers with an agrecable narrative 
which in many ways imparted order and interest to the zudi- 
gesta moles bequeathed to us by Dom Wallace from what was 
practically speaking his death-bed. Moreover, Baroness de 
Paravicini’s work contains some new material and not a few 
instructive criticisms. And now most recently of all, the 
President of Old Hall edits the story of his College Patron, 
in a translation which keeps entirely to the wording of the old 
biographers,—an introduction and some judicious appendices 
testifying to the knowledge and skill which have presided over 
the selection. Even apart from the excellent choice of illus- 
trations which add greatly to the attractiveness of the volume, 
we should pronounce Mgr. Ward’s experiment to be a most 
successful one. Wherever edification enters at all prominently 
into the editor's plan, the Life of a medizval Saint in which 
legend and history are wont to be inextricably confused, presents 
many difficult problems. By using, however, the actual words 
of the original chroniclers, the compiler is enabled to retain 
the special charm belonging to the ages of simple faith, while 
shifting the responsibility of incredulity or criticism on to the 
shoulders of the reader himself. Of course upon some points 
curiosity remains unsatisfied. It will be within the recollection 
of many of our readers that a much discussed Catholic History 
not long since censured the administration of St. Edmund 
severely, and declared that the “tactless”” Archbishop “ fell foul 
of everyone from the highest to the lowest, priest and layman, 
with whom his great office brought him in contact.” As to this 
and similar problems Mgr. Ward’s volume does not provide 
much material for forming a judgment. No doubt he would 
refer the curious to the larger biographies already mentioned. 
The early life of St. Edmund is extremely obscure, not to 
say legendary, and, as Mgr. Ward points out, we have no infor- 
mation as to the Archbishop’s age at the time of his death, 
Dom Wallace suggests 1180 as the year of his birth, an 
estimate which the Life before us quotes without comment. 
We should ourselves incline to 1170 as more probable; for as 
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Mr. Hunt points out in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
St. Edmund had numbered amongst his pupils Archbishop 
Walter de Grey, who was made Chancellor of an English 
Cathedral Chapter in 1203. But there are many similar points, 
we fear, in the story of St. Edmund with respect to which we 
must be content to remain in ignorance. Meanwhile we may 
heartily congratulate author and publisher on the excellent 
get-up of this attractive volume. 


12.—CATHOLIC LITURGY AND THE ORIGIN OF 
THE DRAMA.! 


In another page of our present issue we have touched in 
passing upon the remarkable fact that the theatre of to-day 
owes its origin ultimately to certain dramatic details in the 
liturgical offices of our Catholic forefathers. M. Marius Sepet, 
whose competence in this matter is well-known, traces out one 
aspect of this idea in a series of well-written essays which form 
a portly volume. We say one aspect of this idea because it 
appears to us that M. Sepet, at any rate in the work before us, 
rather loses sight of an important link in the chain, to wit, the 
large amount of dramatic action, the by-play of movement and 
gesture, which as the Concordia Regularis shows, formed so 
conspicuous a part of the Easter sepulchre ceremonial even as 
early as the tenth century. Still there is so much that is enter- 
taining and instructive in M. Sepet’s account of miracle and 
mystery-plays, together with their developments, that we must 
not be too intolerant of certain lacunz almost inevitable in any 
treatise pieced together, as this appears to be, out of magazine 
articles written without unity of plan. M. Sepet’s information 
is reliable and his touch is light. These qualities cover a multi- 
tude of sins in a book which is hardly intended for the serious 
student. 

We may couple with this notice of M. Sepet’s volume a brief 


1 Origines Catholigues du Théatre Moderne. Par Marius Sepet. Paris: 
Lethielleux, 1901. 

The Theatre, its development in France and England, and a History of its Greek 
and Latin Origins. By Charles Hastings. London: Duckworth, 1901. 
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mention of another work also originally French, though it 
comes to us in an English translation. It is difficult to see why 
this pretentious, but decidedly unsatisfying, work should have 
been thought worthy of an English rendering. The translation 
is poor and the treatment seems to us superficial in the extreme. 
Apart from the glamour of the illustrious names invoked in 
the Preface it is difficult to understand how the volume can 
expect to find readers. 


I13.—THE LITURGICAL WRITINGS OF DR. NICOLAS GIHR.! 


We have so often and so unreservedly commended to our 
readers not only in its successive German editions, but also in 
its French translation, the admirable treatise on the Mass of 
Dr. Nicolas Gihr, that we feel that we have little else to do in 
the presence of this excellent English version than to remind 
our readers of what we have previously said. The special 
characteristic of the book is the combination in one volume 
of liturgical science, theology, and devotion. Upon all these 
points Dr. Gihr writes most suggestively, and for the priest on 
the mission we can hardly imagine a more useful book. It 
would provide the materials for dozens of sermons, and it 
will not be the fault of Dr. Gihr if the sermons besides being 
spiritually helpful are not also instructive and interesting. The 
price (sixteen shillings) is, of course, high, nearly twice the cost 
of the original German, but it is a big book and a genuinely 
helpful one, avoiding extravagances of all kinds. So far as we 
have been able to sample the translation, it strikes us as 
decidedly above the average of most of the work which comes 
to us from America. There is a satisfactory index and a 
bibliography of books upon the Mass, which without being 
perfection is fairly up to date. We wish the book a large 
sale. 

The Sacrifice of the Mass, however, is not the only field of 
theological study which has occupied Dr. Gihr’s attention. 
He has also produced a book on the Sacraments, of which the 
original German in two volumes and the first instalment of a 
French translation are now lying before us. The good qualities 

1 The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. By Dr. N. Gihr, 1903. Dic Hetligen 
Sakramente der Katholischen Kirche. 2 vols. Both these works are published by 


Herder of Freiburg. Les Sacraments de l’Eglise Catholique. Vol. I. Paris: 
Lethielleux. 
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of the work on the Mass may be found repeated here. The 
devotional side of the subject is not neglected, though the 
writer aims primarily at imparting theological instruction. 
The matter is made thoroughly interesting, and there is sobriety 
and moderation of view, though we think that Dr.Gihr would 
have done well in the case of some of the Sacraments to make 
more concessions than he does to the modern critical school. 
Like the preceding work, this is one which we recommend to 
the clergy even more than to their flocks. 


14.—ONE’S WOMANKIND.! 


Although we could not correctly describe this as a powerful 
story, still it is a novel of a very healthy type which we should 
be glad to see more popular than it is. Mr. Louis Zangwill 
suffers in reputation somewhat from being overshadowed by 
his more brilliant brother, but he has very decided gifts of his 
own, and the book before us proves him to be a close observer 
of feminine human nature as well as the possessor of an easy 
and natural style. If we havea criticism to make it would be 
that Mr. Louis Zangwill does not quite rise to the level of his 
situations. The final scenes between May Ruthven and Robert 
Preston, in which our interest ought to reach its climax, leave 
us rather cold. But the characters themselves are well drawn 
for all that. 


1 One’s Womankind. By Louis Zangwill. London: Heinemann, 1902. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


WE are informed that Messrs. Burns and Oates will shortly 
publish a book of verses by Lady Mary Milbanke—Byron’s 
great-grand-daughter—entitled Fazr Children : “ Love Greetings 
to my tiny friends.” The book will be illustrated with several 
full-page portraits in half-tone, and a special cover-design by 
Miss Maud Trelawny. 

They have also in the press: 7he Squire's Grand-daughters, 
a novel by Rosa Mulholland (Lady Gilbert); A Voice that is 
still: words written or spoken by the late Father James 
Clare, S.J., with a sketch of his life by Father MacLeod, S.]J., 
and a portrait; England's Cardinals: by Dudley Baxter, B.A., 
containing biographical sketches of all our English Princes of 
the Church from Pope Adrian IV. down to H.E. Cardinal 
Vaughan, and various portraits; Zhe Server's Manual, a Com- 
pendium (prepared for lay-servers) of the Rites and Ceremonies 
to be observed in the Services of the Church, by John Loughlin, 
Master of Ceremonies, St. Anne’s Priory, Liverpool; A new 
and cheaper edition of Zhe Graces of Mary: or Instructions 
and Devotions for the Month of Mary. 

The same firm likewise issues in conjunction with Messrs. 
A. and C. Black, a new work by Lady Butler—the painter of 
“The Roll Call”—entitled Letters from the Holy Land. This 
book is the outcome of a visit to the Holy Land, and consists 
of letters written on the spot to a near relative. Among the 
interesting features of the volume are Lady Butler’s own illus- 
trations, of which there are sixteen, reproduced in colour. 
Lady Butler’s book is one in which the many vexed questions 
of Palestinian topography and history play no part. It is 
meant for those who love to visit in thought the Holy Land in 
a spirit of simple faith. 

The Threshold of the Catholic Church and The Credentials of 
the Catholic Church, two works by the late Canon Bagshawe, lie 
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before us in their most recent form—the wonderfully cheap 
sixpenny edition. (R. and T. Washbourne, 1902.) It would be 
difficult to estimate the good done by these books in the past. 
Our fervent hope is that in their present guise their sphere of 
usefulness may be still more widely extended. 

Two pamphlets published by the Catholic Truth Society, 
From Darkness to Light (Mgr. Croke Robinson), and A New 
England Conversion (J. G. Robins), should be read and contrasted. 
The Monsignor was “brought up as a Low Church Anglican,” 
while Mr. Robins was “born and bred in Boston” as a Channing 
Unitarian ; both have found peace and abiding happiness in the 
Catholic Church. Your Garden, Making Sure, and Spring 
Cleaning, are C.T.S. leaflets which inculcate in homely colloquial 
style the primary duty of Confession. 

We have received the Report of the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul in England for the year 1902, an examination of which 
impresses upon us the excellence of the work which this 
Confraternity not only actually performs, but is eager to under- 
take, did the support given it permit. Especially interesting 
and instructive is the Marquis of Ripon’s presidential address to 
the Annual Meeting of Presidents and Delegates, on the 19th 
of last July, which contains most sound and admirable admoni- 
tions as to the true scope and spirit of the Society and the 
means of giving them practical effect. It is with very lively satis- 
faction that we find the article by the Countess de Courson, which 
appeared in THE MONTH (June, 1902, p. 577), under the title 
The Paris Apprentice in a new light,—and in which is described 
work done in Paris,—judged worthy of being specially com- 
mended to the Brothers as “it would show them what was 
being done in other places, and they might, perhaps, be moved 
to follow the example as far as they were able.” Nothing could 
be more gratifying than to find ourselves able in any degree to 
co-operate in so excellent a work. 

We wish that our other important Catholic libraries would 
follow the excellent example set them by St. Edmund’s, Old 
Hall, in publishing a catalogue of their old books (before 1640) 
either printed in England, or written by Englishmen and printed 
abroad. We fancy that by such means Mr. Gillow’s Bibliography 
would receive many additions. The list before us has been 
very carefully made by Father Burton, Vice-President of the 
College, and is admirably printed and arranged. 
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Il.—MAGAZINES. 


Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 


REVUE D’HISTOIRE ECCLESIASTIQUE. (1903. I.) 

The Agape. /. X. Funk. The “Grandes Chroniques de France” 
and the scriptoria of Saint Denis and Saint Germain-des- 
Prés. Francois Bethune. Gallicanism at the Sorbonne. 
A. Cauchie. Reviews, &c. 

REVUE DU CLERGE FRANGAIS. (March I and 15.) 

Positive Theology and Historical Theology. A. Lemonnyer. The 
Iconography of the Passion. /. C. Broussolle. The 
Development of Dogma. V. Ermonz. Theology, Evolu- 
tion, and the Critical School. Ad4é Gayraud. The White 
Slave-trade. G. Albin. 

DER KATHOLIK. (January.) 

Hartmann’s Salvation from within and the Christian Salvation 

' from without. 7. Sawickz. The Laws of Hammurabi. 
E. Nagl. The Syrio-Antiochene Breviary. Dr. A. 
Baumstark. The Reform in Church Music under 
Clement VIII. and Paul V. Dr. ¥. Miihlendein. 


RAZON Y FE. (March.) 
Metaphysics and Empiricism. /. Espz. The Balsam used in 
making Chrism. J.C.0. Sacramental “ Autos” before 
Lope de Vega. /. M@. Aicardo. The Observatory of 
Granada. /. Granero. On what day did St. Francis 
Xavier die? A. Astrazn. 


STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACH. (March 14.) 

The Introduction of Gothic Architecture into Germany. 
S. Beissel. The Education Question and the Associations 
Question in France. H. Gruber. A Crisis in the History 
of Philosophy. S. von Dunin-Borkowski. A. L. Cauchy. 
C. A. Kneller. Reviews, &c. 


ETUDES. (March 5 and 20.) 
Gribeauval and his Precursors. A. Butin. The Divine Right of 
Kings according to Bellarmine and James I. /. de la 
Serviere. Literary Summary. H. Bremond. Hippolyte 
Taine. LZ. Roure. On the Banks of the Rhine. H. Baron. 
The Bible and Assyriology. H. Condamin. Episcopal 
Nominations. P. Dudon. The Last Avignon Pope. 
J. Dotzé. 
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REVUE AUGUSTINIENNE. (March 15.) 
The immediate motive for the Incarnation. /. Struyf. Saint 
Jerome at Constantinople. Z. Rouvy. Along the Roman 
Way. /. Germer Durand. The Re-union of Churches. 
A. Manigher. &c. 


LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (March 7 and 21.) 

Rationalist Critics and the Christianity of the Church. Trades 
Unions. Father Secchi the Astronomer. The Old 
Testament and Modern Criticism. Bibliographical Work 
at the Vatican. The Manuscript of the Process of 
Galileo. The Tombs in the Roman Forum and the 
verdict of Craniologists. The controversy over the 
Abbé Loisy. Reviews, &c. 

L'UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (March 15th.) 

The “ Nouvelle Héloise” and the “ Confessions.” Abbé Delfour. 
Patriotism and the French Revolution. A. Potdebard. 
The Sonnet in the Sixteenth Century. H. Vaganay. 
Oriental Studies. A. Lepitre. Reviews, &c. 

REVUE GENERALE. (March.) 

The Colonial Conference in London. £.Dudots. The Road to 
Damascus. -. Vanden Bosch. Mining Legislation and its 
defects. £.Van der Smissen. A Ramble through Siberia. 
A. Bordeaux. 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. (March.) 

The Priesthood. F. 7. Léoyd. The Apostolic origin of the Symbol. 
A. MacDonald, D.D. The Philippine Commissions. 
T. C. Middleton. The Early Irish Church and the Roman 
See. /. /. M‘Namee. Reviews and Documents. 











